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Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Ches‘er, Pa. 


Forty-first School Year commences Ninth month 
13th mext. Beautiful and hea'thy jocation. Grounds, 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and 
Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art Depart- 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has been 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 

For illustrated Catal- gue address the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D., 
West Chester, Penna. 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 





New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, pre for col- 
lege or business; biological, chemical, physical |a- 
boratories, and large, well-equipped gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood and metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting otf | 


Friends. Primary, Intermediate, and Academical 


Department. A day school for both sexes. Good | 


boarding in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Lib- 
eral course of study. Terms very low. 
For catalogue address, 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 





FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, | 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per schoo) 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes, 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Mocting. 
i fou slike suroundings make 


it attractive to 

pM Be I 
oe LOUIS B. AMBLER, 
OYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, 
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Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


i 8 a ng Chappaqua, New York. 
SWARTHMORE 

GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 


Send for catalogue con 4 - 
ticulars, references, and letters p mi 


parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 





Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa:: Toronto. Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; 
San Francisco, Cal ; Chicago, IIL; St. 
Lou's, Mo. and Denver, Colorado. 


The re are thousands of positions to be filled within 


the next few months. 


Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 


OOKKEEPER— FIRST-CLASS D. E. LONG 
experience, desires employment. JOEL C. 
HANCOCK, 1932 Girard Avenue. 


EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 
No. 14 So. Broad Street. Lectures, Conven- 
tions, and Arbitration Hearings reported ver- 
batim. Historical papers carefully typewritten. 
LEASANT ROOMS WITH BOARD, NEAR 
Friends’ meeting-honse, and the principal car 
lines of the city. Mrs. T. M. GOVER, 1143 
21 St., N. W., Washington, D. C 





LEASANT ROOMS NOW VACANT, WITH 
or without board. All conveniences and 
pleasant location. Terms ressonable. 3218 


Chestnut Street, West Philadelphia. 


| V ANTED. — MARRIED COUPLE ABOUT 35, 


to 1un place,—20 acres, on shares. Good 
chance. Address X.Y, this Office. 


Now Ready. 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RE- 
LATING TO GWYNEDD. 


(SECOND EDITION) 


By Howard M. Jenkins. 


The First Edition has been over ten years out 
of print. 


Price to Early Orders, $4. Later, $4.50 (as 
Postage 20 cents additional. 
456 pages. 8 illustrations, including 3 etchings. 

*,* Genealogical chapters on the Evans, Rob- 
erts, and Foulke Families of Gwynedd, and 


other Genealogical Matter. 


Address orders, with remittance, to Howard 
M. Jenkins, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


REMOVAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MoO. 30, 1897. 
G. HERBERT JENKINS has removed his LAW 
OFFICE to the City Trust Company’s Building, No. 
929 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Also member of Montgomery County Bar. P. 0. 
Lansdale, Penna, 7 y 
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Hotel LaPeirre. 


OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
CAPACITY, THREE HUNDRED. 


A select Family Hotel, beautifully situated on 
Wesley Lake Terrace and Bush Avenue, one 
minute’s walk to the bathing grounds and warm 
salt wat«r baths, and central to ALL points of inter- 
est. Fronting on three avenues, and with iis 
piazzas extending from Sea View Ave. on the 
south to Lake Ave. on the north, guests may enjoy 
a long sheltered promenade in wet weather and an 
abundance of fresh air from the sea without leav- 


ing the hotel. 
THOS. B. SHAY. 


TERMS MODERATE. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


Ocea n Villa. TERMS MODERATE. 


Fronting beach; Artesian water; large, airy 
rooms. M. R. HILLIARD, 
Wildwood, New Jersey. 


Columbia Springs Hotel | 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


Opens May 15, 1897.— Mineral waters and hot baths 
in the house ; cur rheumatism and other diseases ; 
beautiful groves, walks, and drives; magnificent 
scenery, good livery, boatine and fishing ; excellent 
table ;-moderate prices; special rates to families. 
No bar. 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 

New 

pleasant rooms. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


The New Arbor-ton., 


7 SEA VIEW AVENCE, 
OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


New house, newly furnished; half block from 


the sea; near hot baths and bathing grounds. 
Opens Sixth month 19th. 
For particulars, address 


The Surf, 


SEVENTH AND OCEAN AVENUE 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
New house, with all conveniences. 


Fuli ocean view. Electric lights, 
new furniture, home comforts, 


ANNA J. BLAKEY. 


The Sylvania, 
302 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NORTH ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


NEAR THE BEACH. 
ANNE POWNALL. 


The Aquarille, 
OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The house has undergone notable improve- 
ments, is thoroughly hea and homelike. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 
of Sizth and Wesley 
The Driftwood, *srrrues 
OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


A pleasantly situated house, with home comforts. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
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99%3, Pie 
PURE 


The snowy whiteness of 


linens, lawns. nainsooks 
and dimities is preser- 
© ved by washing them 


—$—$ 





2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 ounces. 


Drug Millers, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
and Druggists. 


Flavoring Extracts. 


tract of Vanilla is made from true Mexican Vanilla Beans. 


Ours, of all kinds, are perfectly pure, free 
from artificial coloring, highly concen- 
trated, and perfect in flavor. Our Ex- 
They are put up in bottles holding 


Trusting that you will always insist upon getting ours, which, if 
your storekeeper will not supply, you can order direct from 


FOURTH AND RACE STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Quickest, Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetables 





F.G. CARTLAND & SON, Stottville, N.Y. | 


| coast. 


HANNAH BORTON. | 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 
process, either with or without sugar. Being placed raw in the jars in which 


it is kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor 
cessfully operate. Prices within the reach of all. 


Any person can suc- 
For particulars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a, 


A book of reci 
furnished wit 


The Manhasset, 


SEA SIDE PARK, N. J. 


house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and | 


Thoroughly renovated, excellent sanitary ar- | 


rangements. Nearest resort to Philadelphia on 
Upens June 19. Send for bookiet. 


M E. WISTAR. 


The Melos, 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for 





OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


E. L. WEBSTER. 





Powelton Cottage, 


| VIRGINIA AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Open from June until October. 
Open view. Near the Ocean. 


M. A. HICKS, Proprietor. 


SILVER DEAN COTTAGE, 
Directly on the Beach, 
ATLANTIC AVENUE, WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Open for Guests June 12th, 1897. 
HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention gu to onving families. Office 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER; Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Philla.. Pa: 





| by business people in fife cities, in the 
months. 


promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many | 
| patrons. 





by Mrs. S. T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 
each Canner without extra charge. 


*,* During the summer, (until the middle of 
Ninth month), we close our office, 921 Arch street, 
at 1 o'clock, on Seventh-day. The “ half-holiday’’ 
ou that day of the week is now universally taken 
warm 


*,* Announcement is made that the partnership 
existing between Samuel R Richards and Thomp- 
son Shourds, has been dissolved by the death of 
Samuel R. Richards. A new partnership has been 
formed between Taompson Shourds and Charles W. 
Richards, (a son of the late Samuel R Richards), 
under the old firm name, Richards < Shourds, and 
will continue the business of Carpenters and Build- 
ers at No. 1125 Sheaff street, Philadelphia. 





WILLIAM B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philaa'a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


Best Watch Repairing Work. 


One thing we do and do well, and that is, 
watch repairing. We've been at it since 1810 
and we are now the oldest house in the trade. 
We do not do what is called ‘* cheap’’ work, 
but our charges are very reasonable. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut Street (2nd floor). 


FURNITURE 


A store filled with oak, mahogany, walnut, 
maple, cherry,birch—and prices ow. Bedding 
of best materials. Shades, awnings, slip covers, 
cedar chests. Seaside furniture ready. 


Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market Street. 
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INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LIV. No. 29. 


TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XXIX. 
MEN are fo be judged by their likeness to Christ, rathir 
than by their notions about Christ. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


Quoted by William Pollard as a title-text to ‘* Old-Fashioned 
Quakerism.”” 


FROM «IN MEMORIAM.” 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day, and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Continued from Last Week) 


On the 3d day of the Fifth month, 1784, I set out in 
order to attend the Yearly Meeting in Virginia, held at 
Black Water. My friend Margaret Porter was my com- 
panion, and James Iddings went with us on his way 
towards Caroljna, where he was going on a religious visit 
to Friends there. We rode to Abraham Gibbons’s that 
nignt, and had to sympathize with him, who had some 
time before lost his beloved wife. Next day, as we 
crossed Susquehanna there came a storm, and it rained, 
and the wind blew so hard that the boat took in water, 
and in all likelihood we must have been drowned had not 
the boat stuck fast on a little island, until another boat 
came for our help, which | took as a great favor from the 
Lord, whose love and fear filled my heart at that time, 
and enabled me to ascribe the praise unto Him for all 
his mercies and favors bestowed on us, poor, unworthy 
creatures. 

We went to Yorktown, and lodged at Elisha Kirk’s, 
and next day attended their meeting, wherein I was en- 
abled to submit myself unto Him who had hitherto helped 
me, and feeling a draught in my mind I went to see some 
Friends in that town, which yielded peace to my mind. 
I lodged next night at Solomon Miller’s, and had a sit- 
ting there in the morning ; then we rode to Pipe Creek, 
and lodged at my cousin Kenworthy’s, and went to see my 
aged uncle John Everett, and had comfortable opportu- 
nities in both families. Then we rode to Joseph Janney’s, 
but as I went I thought I was out of my road, for I wanted 
to go to Leesburg, but we passed it by. We called next 
day to see the Widow Meade, and had an humbling time 


with her and her family, so rode to a tavern and rested a | 


while. 
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The other Friends’ horses seemed not well, but we set 
out and went to another tavern where we intended to 
stay, but could get no pasture, so we got on again and 
rode nine miles, taking a wrong road in the dark, which 
made it further. We came to a house late in the night, 
and a bed was laid on the floor for us, and James had to 
sleep in his blanket, but morning soon came ; our horses 
were so lame they could hardly get along, but we went on 
slowly, and after some time sat down in the wuods to eat 
some ; and calling to mind some of the sittings I had had 
in passing over the Alleghany Mountains, I thought how 
rejoiced I should be if I could be now favored as I was 
then (being more weary), and I may say the desire of 
my mind was answered to my comfort, and I was 
strengthened to journey on. We called ata tavern and 
rested a while, and I lay down on a bed, not caring for 
company, but soon got up and desired to be going ; but 
before our horses were ready there appeared to be a great 
gust coming on, so I walked back into the house, and it 
came into my mind that the gust was coming to hinder 
me, because I wanted so badly to be gone; then I felt 
resigned to stay or do anything which should be required 
of me, seeing my own inability to do any good thing 
without the helping hand of the Lord. I remembered 
the people were strangers to silence, but it seemed my 
duty to draw into the room (where they were sitting), 
with my companion, and I told James to come in and 
we would sit a while with them, so we did, and were fa- 
vored to deliver something to them, which I believe they 
knew was the truth, and I had peace of mind after it 
was over. We got that night to Robert Painter’s at 
Stafford, where Margaret Porter got a fresh horse to ride, 
hers not being able to go further, Next day, as I rode 
along, I was covered with love, and had a prospect of the 
labor I was to engage in which had been hid from me 
almost one year. 

We rode to Falmouth and crossed Rappahannock 
River, and came to Fredericksburg, where we rested while 
the horse was shod ; then went to Thomas Terrell’s, and 
next day his wife and son went with us to Black Creek, 
and we lodged at a Friend’s house whose name was 
Ellison ; he had several children, and we had a sitting 
with them, and attended the Quarterly Meeting at White 
Oak Swamp. The First-day the meeting of Ministers and 
Elders was held, and before meeting we were taken to 
the house of a widow, who was a negro mistress, which 
was near the meeting house, and many Friends came 
there; but I felt uneasy, and told my companion, who 
said it was also her case. I said I thought Friends made 
too free in going there ; so after meeting my companion 
asked if there was no place for us to go to but that house, 
and it was answered not nearer than five or six miles. If 
we were willing to ride that far, we might go with some 
of them ; we let them know our uneasiness, and that we 
chose to ride a greater distance rather than stay there. 
So we went to the house, got our horses, and took leave 
of the mistress, who seemed very desirous we should stay 
to dinner, but we let her know we were not free to do so, 
so left her and went home with James Ladd, and lodged 
there. Next day came to this Quarterly Meeting, Arthur 
Howell, Daniel Offley, Mary Stephens, and Hannah 
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Catherell, who were likewise going to Black Water Yearly 
Meeting. 

When this meeting was over, we went home with John 
Crew, who, with his wife were in mourning for their 
son, who had lately died in Philadelphia. I saw him 
buried, and it then came in my mind that I should see 
his parents, which came to pass. Next day John went 
with us to where the meeting was to be held, and took us 
to Hansalen Bailey’s, where we lodged every night while 
the meeting continued, and many Friends lodged there 
besides. It began on Seventh day afternoon, and ended 
on Fourth-day. We came away afternoon, and I may 
Say poverty and deep mourning at times were my lot, 
under a sense of the oppression which is in that land; 
and that the seed of life is borne down and buried in the 
earth (as it were) in the hearts of the children of men. 
I did endeavor to attend to what I believed to be my 
duty, and we had several sittings with white and black, 
and on leaving them I felt my mind relieved. We rode 
to a Friend’s house to lodge, but I felt weak and weary, 
being so outdone that I felt the effect of it several days. 
Next day we crossed James river, and went home with 
James Ladd and his wife, where we had a solemn parting 
time with them, and then went home with John Ellison, 
and had a sitting with his family and some of their rela- 
tions ; so we set off from there, and John traveled with 
us till near noon, when we parted with him. His brother 
Jared Ellison accompanied us to Stafford, which is called 
eighty miles. 

We called at a house and got some refreshment. The 
man was a member of our Society and his wife not, but 
she was kind to us, and we had an opportunity with them, 
and we got lodging at the house of a member of our 
Society ; and next morning I was so poorly I could not 
sit up, and Margaret was not easy without having an 
opportunity with the family together, several of the chil- 
dren being grown up. So the old man called them to- 
gether and then went away and sat down by himself, but 
Jerad went to him and prevailed with him to sit with us, 
and I believe it was a good time to some of them. I 
believe he was afraid, because he had not done full jus- 
tice to the negroes. We came that evening to Robert 
Painter’s at Stafford, and next day attended the meeting, 
and were favored to get through the service allotted us to 
satisfaction of mind ; and had a sitting in the afternoon, 
which ended with peace to us. We rode near forty miles 
over hills and hollows, till we got to the side of the Blue 
Mountain, and had a meeting next day in a school-house, 
at a place called Culpepper, Amos Hallowell being with 
us. Next day, after the meeting, we rode to Crooked Run, 
and Jane McCoy went with us to Smith Creek, and took 
us in her wagon, where we attended the meeting, and 
went to see several families. We also attended Mount 
Pleasant Meeting, and sat with some families there ; then 
went home with Jane McCoy, and were kindly received. 

Next morning went to see Nathan Pusey, and had a 
favored time with him and his tender-hearted wife. So 
attended Crooked Run Meeting, which was a close, dark 
time, but we got through to the relief of our minds. We 
dined at Robert Haines’s, and went to see his afflicted 
mother, and several Friends coming to see us, we sat 
down together and had a close time, and I had to be- 
lieve her afflictions are not altogether on her own ac- 
count. But my desire is that it may answer the end in- 
tended, to the stirring up and quickening the beholders 
to circumspection and diligence. So we left our Friends, 
some of whém had taken pains to have our company, 
and we had labored with desires for their good. We went 
to David Brown’s where we lodged. He and his wife 
were in great trouble. I believe trials are permit- 
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ted at times and seasons for our refinement. We attended 
Center Meeting, where the Lord’s helping hand was felt, 
to our encouragement. I remembered that I felt great 
discouragement in that meeting when there before ; but | 
believe that spirit is in some measure slain which was the 
cause of it at that time. Oh, the painful feeling I have 
had at places where humility has not enough covered the 
foremost rank in Society, who are (in some places) setting 
themselves up as judges, when at the same time they 
ought to let judgment be laid to the line, and righteous- 
ness to the plumbline in themselves, against their own 
spirits. I felt thankfulness of heart, and we went to 
Isaac Perkins’s to dinner, and so home with Rachel 
Hollingsworth, where I enjoyed a little rest. 

Next day Rachel went with us to Winchester, where 
Goldsmith Chandlee lived, and while the horse was shoe- 
ing, she took us to a Friend’s house, where we had a sit- 
ting which I believe was comfortable to some that were 
present, and much so to the mistress of the house. After- 
noon we went to Abel Walker’s, and he went with us to 
Anthony Lee’s, at Middle Creek, where (next day) we 
attended the preparative meeting, where were but few 
Friends, and it was a low time, and I thought the end of 
our being there was not fully answered. After meeting 
we went to Richard Ridgeway’s and lodged, and we had 
a humbling time to us all, wherein we were favored to 
feel that love shed abroad in our hearts which is too much 
wanting in that place. We attended Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting, which is a meeting in which I have felt deep 
travail of spirit, believing the seed of life is oppressed in 
many minds there, even in some that have known better 
days. O, how hath my heart lamented their situation ! 
But the Lord was near for my help at this season ; may I 
ever bow under his mighty hand, which hath opened a 
way and spread a table as in the wilderness; and I 
thought we were helped as we attended to the pointings of 
his holy finger, and submitted to attend the select meet- 
ing next day ; where we felt relief of mind, and left them 
with the reward of peace, after an humbling time with 
Abel Walker and his motherless children, and an oppor- 
tunity in James Steer’s family, whose wife was my com- 
panion when I was there before, laboring for reformation. 
She is a backward woman, but I believe is as much con- 
cerned for the prosperity of truth as any thereaway. 


( Zo be Continued.) 


Our friend Kirk Brown, of Baltimore, furnishes the following Notes 
on the portion of Margaret Cook’s Journal published in last week’s issue, 
Seventh month Io : 

In the last issue of the INTELLIGENCER, in Margaret Cook’s Journal, 
in her meeting Friends at Cecil Quarterly Meeting, Lilla Brown should 
be Zilla Brown. She was the second wife of Joshua Brown, and 
widow of Thomas Maule, of Haverford. Joshua Brown was the grand- 
father of our friend Levi K. Brown, of Lancaster county, Pa., who 
met with a serious accident in Philadelphia during last Yearly Meeting. 
She was a member of Nottingham Monthly Meeting, and died 1811. 

William Brown was the son of James Brown, the emigrant of 1682. 
He married Susanna the sister of John Churchman, Second month 11, 
1728, and was recommended a minister by Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting, in 1735. He traveled very extensively in the ministry, often 
in company with his brother-in-law John Churchman. William Brown, 
John Churchman, and John Pemberton visited Europe, in 1751, in 
gospel labors among their brethren. William was absent near four years 
on this visit. William was at that date amember of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, having removed his certificate there in 1749, where 
he remained until 1778, then returning to Nottingham, where he died 
Fifth month 29, 1786, aged 81 years, having been an active minister 
for 51 years. 

Margaret Sidwell, a member of Nottingham Monthly Meeting, was 
recommended a minister by that meeting 1757. She made numerous 
visits to meetings and Friends’ families in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
She was the daughter of Thomas King, of Little Britain, and married 
Richard Sidwell, son of Hugh the immigrant, Eleventh month 23. 1739. 

KirK Brown. 




















FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 30.—SEVENTH MoNTH 25, 1897. 


THE DIVINE UNITY. 


GoLDEN TEXT.—One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in all. — 
Eph. 4: 5, 6. 
Scripture reading: Eph. 4: 4-16. 


HISTORICAL. 


The careful reader of the Bible will not fail to observe 
the development of the Hebrew conception of the char- 
acter of God. The ancient idea represented Jehovah as 
a tribal God holding a peculiar relationship to the Israel- 
ites. In Deut. 32, Moses is represented in a song as de- 
scribing this relationship of the Lord to the children of 
Israel, whom he cared for as a mother-bird doth for her 
young, protecting and feeding them, until they forsook 
him, when they moved him to jealousy and provoked him 
to anger by their sacrifices to other gods. The writer, 
however, strongly sets forth the idea that all other gods 
are a delusion as he makes Jehovah say as to their pro- 
tector and deliverer: ‘‘ See, now that I, even I, am he, 
And there is no God with me; I kill and I make alive, I 
wound and I heal, And there is none that can deliver 
out of my hand.’’ To that warlike people Jehovah was 
a mighty warrior, revengeful and unforgiving towards 
those that do not serve him. The sword is his argument, 
and one reads the whole descriptive chapter in vain to 
find a purer type of righteousness in Jehovah than that of 
strict justice, such as a stern monarch would extend to 
subjects that disobey his will. 

Later on we find a much finer conception of the 
character of God. We find as we shall expect the recog- 
nition of the one God as declared in Isaiah 43: 10-12, 
‘¢ Before me was there no God formed, neither shall there 
be after me. I, even I, am the Lord; and beside me 
there is no Saviour,’’ and in Hosea 13: 4, ‘‘ I am the 
Lord thy God, and beside me there is no Saviour.’’ But 
we cannot fail to note the change in the Hebrew concep- 
tion of the character of God. In Hosea 11 we find the 
substance of the Song of Moses repeated in a purer 
strain. How tender it is. ‘‘ When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him. They sacrificed to Baalim,—yet I 
took them on my arms,—they knew not that I healed 
them. I drew them with bands of love. My people are 
bent to backsliding from me, yet my heart is turned 
within me, my compassions are kindled, I will not destroy 
Ephraim,—for I am God, and not man.’’ 

Then came that still purer conception—(so lovingly 
taught in word and deed by Jesus Christ) of God asa 
Father, the universal Father, the one Creator, the one 
God, yet the Father of all nations and all peoples. ‘‘ Like 
as a father pitieth his children,’’ says the Psalmist, ‘‘so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him.’’ But Jesus says 
more: ‘If ye being evil know how to give good gifts to 
your children how much more shall your Father which ts in 
heaven give good gifts to them that ask him ?’’ 

All through the ages ran this thought of the Divine 
Unity, in the Hebrew mind growing more pure and holy 
and spiritual with time, and, represented in the lesson of 
to-day, we find the writer of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
beseeching them to keep the unity of the Spirit, saying, 
‘* There is one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and 
inall.’’ The writer here teaches that which modern sci- 
entific methods of thought confirm. 


TEACHING. 


There can be but one primal Cause or Creator of the 
universe, and all the facts of the world’s history have 
Whatever exists is the 


been evolved from that cause. 
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product of inherent powers. God is present everywhere 
in Nature. Man isa result of the first great Cause, but 
he never can be independent of that which made him. 
He may never be able to entirely comprehend the power 
that made him (‘‘ Canst thou, by searching, find out God 
to perfection ?’’ says Job), but the Power that makes him 
is resident in him, and is constantly evolving him into a 
higher and nobler manhood. In other words, God is im- 
manent in man, and is besides ‘‘a continuous, all-per- 
vasive Spirit,’’ who is conforming the human race more 
and more into the likeness of Himself. 

Thus it should be our study to fashion our character 
according to the Law of God, it constantly being im- 
pressed upon our conscience (as George Fox enjoined). 
to ‘mind the Light within.’’ Then we shall find our 
lives growing more and more Christlike, more and more 
in unison with God, whose offspring we are and in whom 
we live and move and have our being. 


PROBLEMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Principal’s address, by Edward A. H. Allen, at the Exercises of 
Closing Day, at Friends’ Seminary, New York, Sixth month 4, 1897 , 
Many of us listened with gratified attention, a few 
evenings ago, to an eloquent address on ‘‘ The Higher 
Education,’’—its foundation, its broad scope, and its 
claims upon the cordial support of all. 

The Higher Education is the culminating flower of the 
‘¢ New Education,’’—a term that has held many a 
different meaning since the times of Erasmus, of Bacon, 
and of Locke, but which is now, as is so well shown by 
President De Garmo, based largely upon Physiological 
Pyschology ,—that is,the close relations which connect the 
mind with the brain, and the rest of the nervous system. 
Based largely, but not exclusively ;—for whatever was true 
in earlier philosophy, even in the most abstract schemes of 
Meta-physics, must in a perfect system of mental science 
accord with the results of modern investigation. Truth 
is self-consistent ; and the balance, the scalpel, the 
microscope, and other instruments of the most finely 
equipped biological laboratory, are not more admirable 
nor are their disclosures more worthy of regard, than the 
subtle thought and profound philosophy of Aristotle, 
Descartes, and Hamilton. 

A dangerous fallacy that hovers very close to some of 
the current views of the New Education, comes from 
the assumption of, and belief in, an Ideal Child,—a 
Rousseau’s Emile or Rosmini’s Fé/ix,—a child of per- 
fectly normal condition and growth, and in accordance 
with whose training shall be brought that of every actual 
boy and girl in the land. ‘‘ The law,’’ says Rosmini, 
‘¢ must hold good for all intellects alike. The scale 
must be the same for all minds, great or small, without a 
single step being omitted by any. It requires much 
thought, and, above all, an inflexible purpose, to apply 
it to every, even the lowest detail of teaching, so that 
not a sentence, nay, not even a word or sign shall depart 
from this law of method.’’ On the contrary, the most 
significant trait recognized in children is their individu- 
ality, their variety in mental, quite as great as in physical 
respects. Whether inherited or acquired, their dis- 
positions, their aptitudes, even the modes and order of 
budding-forth of their faculties, are wide apart, even in 
children of the same household. To observe, to antici- 
pate, and to make use of these individualities,is the duty,— 
it is the privilege,—of a wise teacher, and a prime con- 
dition of his success. He would not, if he could, bring 
his pupils to a level of uniformity. Their quickness of 
apprehension, clearness of insight, depth of thought, 
delicacy of feeling, intensity of conviction, accuracy 
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of statement,—these and other characteristics he will 
recognize, draw forth, and train with so much the greater 
satisfaction both to himself and to them, if this variety 
exists. 

‘* Child-study,’’ now systematically pursued by so 
many scientific observers,—taken up by others perhaps as 
an interesting fad,—cannot but result in useful generaliza- 
tion for the advancement of Pedagogy. But the 
principal generalization will undoubtedly be the con- 
firmation of this all-important doctrine: that full success 
in education will come only when the individualities of 
children shall be recognized and sedulously provided for 
by corresponding varities in the method of training them. 
There is no royal road. 

The aim of all education is to give and to train power 
and the readiness to exert it,—power to think, power to 
do, power to refrain from doing. One of the sources of 
power is knowledge, often considered as the chief, some- 
times as the only, source. Hence the interest in out- 
lining courses of study. Hence Spencer’s question, 
«¢ What knowledge is of most worth ?’’ and the inference 
that, inasmuch as science, more obviously than other 
studies results in utiliiy, the science deserves the chief 
place in our schemes of school work. 

But power, in each of its forms, is developed, not 
only by knowledge, but more directly, and quiet as truly 
by mental discipline. Fortunately, the various branches 
of study can be selected and arranged in such a way as 
to serve each its best use in the training to observe, to 
compare, to judge, to reflect, to reason,—in short, in dis- 
ciplining all the faculties of the child. 

A third means of securing power should be so inter- 
woven with the other two as to vivify and enrich what 
without it would be poor, low, and common place. I 
mean the culture of the moral traits, docility and patience, 
hope, earnestness, and decision, helpfulness, admiration, 
fidelity. These traits are found, moreover, to be best se- 
cured, not by direct instruction,—a method that might 
easily defeat its end,—but through the common, daily 
life, the pervading atmosphere, and the occupations of 
the school. Imperceptibly, but surely, the genial influ- 
ences work, and in due time appears the abundant fruit. 

This is not the ‘‘ Higher Education,’’ in the usual 
sense, and the Higher Education it has been my purpose 
to consider. But it is a condition without which no high 
culture can exist. Moreover, it is complete and self- 
centred as an integral, and the most important of that 
great civilizing force whose outcome is the prosperity of 
our beloved land. 

Its foundations are health, common sense, and sincer- 
ity, a triad of attributes which the youngest child may 
possess. Its results, corresponding to these foundations, 
are strength to do, and fortitude to bear, wisdom to use 
the knowledge that books and intercourse with men 
confer ; and character to employ the strength and the 
wisdom for the good of the world. 

Common sense and wisdom: qualities as basic intel- 
lectually as are Innocence and Integrity morally, coming 
we know not fully how, for we cannot fathom the mys- 
teries, the facts, and laws of heredity ; and we are equally 
ignorant of those higher laws of the soul’s life whereby 
victory springs from defeat, and weakness changes to 
strength. 

These are things that every thoughtful parent and 
teacher ponders over and tries to use in the delicate and 
arduous work of education. But for the young, in the 
perceptive and impressionable stage of life, the responsi- 
bilities, though real, are less; for they cannot yet bea 
guide to themselves. Happy they who have the spirit of 
reverence and habit of docility which our American life, 


alas, does not foster, but which are essential now, as ever 
before, to the highest success in after life. 

And this, my dear pupils, is my final word, as you are 
about to sever your connection with Friends’ Seminary. 
Opportunities will come to you all,—if not, create them,— 
to do your full part in the great work of life. Your part, 
not always, perhaps not often, what you would choose, 
but that which lies nearest to you. Cherish the ideals of 
life and character which in your best moments have been 
formed in your hearts. 

** Shall I wish that your ship may come in? 
Shall I say what I wish you may win 
When your ship comes in? 
Tropical fruits, wines that are old, 


Spices and silks, jewels and gold,— 
All to be yours when your ship comes in ? 


‘1 shall wish that her cargo may be 
Rich with such things as the eye cannot see, 
A wisdom most true, and honor most bright, 
A soul that in gentleness findeth its might. 
The friendship of man, from woman yet more ; 
Of treasures like these a glorious store, — 
All to be yours, when your ship comes in.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A VISIT TO WEST BRANCH MEETING. 


As the Visiting Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
had arranged for a meeting at West Branch, Pa., on 
Seventh month 4, we arranged to attend that meeting, as 
it was not far off our route to Chicago, where we expect to 
spend a couple cf months, the present summer. 

This meeting is the most remote from Baltimore of 
any of the meetings belonging to the Yearly Meeting, 
being by railroad 256 miles. We left Baltimore at 8.50, 
a. m., Seventh month 1, taking the Northern Central 
railroad as far as Harrisburg, then changing cars to the 
Pittsburg express on the Pennsylvania main line, at 
11.45, a. m., and going to Tyrone, where we changed to 
the Tyrone and Clearfield branch of the Pennsylvania, 
and thence to Grampian, the terminus of the road, and 
not far from West Branch meeting- house, arriving at 5.57, 
p- m. There we were met by Nathan Moon and taken 
to his hospitable home. 

Sixth-day, 2nd. In the morning Nathan informed us 
that they had arranged for four meetings during our an- 
ticipated stay. We rested here until afternoon, when 
Reuben P. Kester came for us, to take us to his and his 
father’s home, both residing in the same house. Just be- 
fore he came we had a nice shower which laid the dust ; 
a little distance away it was quiet heavy. We took tea with 
Lewis Kester and family, and soon after tea James D. Gull 
came for us to take us toa meeting appointed for the even- 
ing in a Baptist house at Bell’s Landing or Belleville, about 
three miles distant. Our ride to the meeting was very 
pleasant, as it was through a picturesque country, going 
down one hill nearly a mile long, but not very steep, into 
a valley enclosed by mountain ranges on either side, 
clothed with green verdure and interspersed quite thickly 
with laurel and rhododendron then in full bloom, 
enlivening the scene with their beauty. 

The people gathered slowly, but nearly filled the 
house, and were deeply attentive as the message was 
being delivered, which was opened by a reference to a 
conversation I had the day before I left Baltimore with a 
Methodist acquaintance, while in astreet car. He said 
some one asked him while on 'Change, a short time be- 
fore, what was the underlying and fundamental teaching 
of the Bible, and he answered that it was Love. From 
this I drew a lesson as to how and when it was to be 
applied, but was led to place particular stress upon the 
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relations that should be borne by the members of the 
church among themselves and as members of different 
sects. It was kindly received, and I was informed that 
it was particularly appropriate to conditions there. We 
returned to Friend Kester’s, after meeting, and stayed 
the night, taking breakfast with Reuben and Myrtle 
Kester, on their side of the house. 

Seventh-day, 2d. Toward noon ason of Elisha M. 
Davis came for us and took us to his father’s, where we 
remained until evening. In the afternoon Elisha invited 
us to go upon what is known in that neighborhood as 
Davis’s Knob. It is a peculiar formation, rising about 
300 feet above the surrounding lands in a sugar loaf 
shape, quite abrupt, yet tillable to near the top, upon 
which a little over an acre of forest has been left. From 
this knob we had a very extended view, and although the 
day was very warm there was a fine breeze blowing over 
the top which made it very enjoyable. 

A meeting had been appointed for the evening in the 
Methodist house, which was granted for the purpose on 
the representation that we were of the ‘‘same kind of 
Hicksite Friends as lived about there.’’ The meeting 
was well attended, though there was a ‘‘ festival’’ going 
on near, and the celebration of Independence Day was in 
progress. They were very attentive to the spoken word, 
as the Golden Rule in its practical application to every- 
day life was presented, and I learned subsequently that 
some of the members desired that I would ‘‘ conduct the 
services’? on First-day morning, as their minister was 
absent. A meeting had been appointed in our own 
meeting-house for that morning, and we returned to 
Elisha M. Davis’s for the night. 

First-day morning, the 4th, opened clear and very 
warm, but a large meeting gathered, to whom I was led to 
open the reasons for and the history of the progress of 
our views. After meeting, satisfaction was expressed for 
the opportunity. We went home with James D. Wall 
and wife to dinner, and after a pleasant visit went to 
Curwensville, about five miles, to Thomas Moore’s, to 
tea, and had a meeting in the house belonging to the 
Friends of the other branch. This meeting was not 
large, but was thought to be a good meeting. The sub- 
ject presented to my mind was, ‘‘ Wherefore by their 
fruits ye shall know them,’’ and the need of bearing 
practical fruits of righteousness was enlarged upon. 

We stayed the night at Thomas and Jane Moore’s, 
and left on Second-day morning for Chicago, where we 
arrived safely Third-day evening, having rested Second- 
day night in Pittsburg. Joun J. CorneELL. 





Tue branch must abide in the vine, the oak in the soil, 
the child in its parents, the President in the laws of his 
nation, the believer in Christ. To abide in Christ is to 
rest one’s hope in infinite strength, and to draw one’s life 
out of infinite goodness and love. Christ is the per- 
fection, the teacher and the example of all goodness, the 
source and giver of eternal life, the power of God unto 
salvation.— Zhe /ndependent. 





THERE is in the world to-day the same Christ who 
was in the world eighteen hundred and more years ago, 
and men may go to him and receive his life and the in- 
spiration of his presence and the guidance of his wisdom 
just exactly as they did then.—PAi/Aps Brooks. 





THERE is a frankness that is brutal, and I detest it; a 
frankness which is indiscreet, and I fear it ; a foolish frank- 
ness, and I pity it. There is also a frankness which is 
opportune, delicate, and good ; honor to it!—Addse Roux. 
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NO DAY LIKE TO DAY FOR US. 


‘* This is the day which the Lord hath made ; 
We will rejoice and be glad in it.’”’ 

It is this day that the Lord made for us and for our 
work. He made former days for the men of former 
generations ; and he may make days in the future for men 
of coming generations ; but wehave nothing to do with 
days of the pastor of the future. If we had lived in the 
old times, we should not have been suited tothem. It we 
were to live in the next generation, we should be short of 
its measure. Our day is here and now. If we fail to 
improve this time, we are a failure for all time. There 
never was so good a time for us as the present. There 
will never again be so good a time as the present for us. 
Our fathers could do better in their day than we could 
have done; but our fathers were not suited to our day. 
We can do better in our day than our children could do ; 
but our day is not so good a day for our children as their 
day is forthem. Our fathers belonged in ¢heir day ; our 
children belong in ¢heir day; but we belong in just ¢hzs 
day. 

r ‘* This is the day which the Lord hath made [for us] ; 
We will rejoice and be glad in it,”’ 
—S. S. Times. 


CIVIC VIRTUES. 


From the address of Prof. William James, at the unveiling of the 
memorial to Col. Robert G. Shaw, in Boston, Fifth month 31, 1897. 
Tuat lovely kind of valor,—civic courage, as we call it in 
peace times,—is the kind of valor to which the monu- 
ments of nations should most of all be reared. 

The deadliest enemies of nations are not their foreign 
foes ; they always dwell within their borders. And from 
these internal enemies civilization is always in need of 
being saved. The nation blest above all nations is she in 
whom the civic genius of the people does the saving day 
by day by acts without external picturesqueness; by 
speaking, writing, voting reasonably ; by smiting corrup- 
tion swiftly, by good temper between parties, by the 
people knowing true men when they see them, and pre- 
ferring them as leaders to rabid partisans or empty 
quacks. Such nations have no need of wars to save 
them. Their accounts with righteousness are always even ; 
and God’s judgments do not have to overtake them fit- 
fully in bloody spasms and convulsions of the race. 

The lesson that our civil war ought most of all to 
teach us is the lesson that evils must be checked in time, 
before they grow so great. 

Every war leaves such miserable legacies, fatal seeds 
of future wars and revolutions, unless the civic virtues of 
the people save the State in time. 

The civic genius of our people is our country’s only 
bulwark, and neither equal laws nor monuments nor pen- 
sions; neither electricity nor battleships; nor great 
newspapers nor booming stocks ; neither mechanical in- 
vention nor political adroitness, nor churches nor univer- 
sities, nor civil service examinations, can save us from 
degeneration if the inner mystery be lost. 


WE continually need a revival of interest in the Bible, 
and to receive its wholesome lessons. The result of 
modern thought is to cause us to look at the Bible in a 
clear light, and no longer in ignorance to look at it as an 
open sesame to guide us over the rocks and shoals that 
lead us to eternity. — Zhe Universalist. 





Ir thou wouldst be happy, bring thy mind to thy 
circumstances.— Wm. Penn. 
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THE YEARLY MEETING TRUSTS. 

THE report of the Committee appointed by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in 1896, ‘‘ to consider whether any, and 
if so what, changes are desirable in the Trustees by whom 
the funds in the hands of the Yearly Meeting are held,’’ 
was presented, as will be recalled, at the sitting of the 
meeting this year. It has been published in the INTELLI- 
GENCER, and will be found in the printed ‘‘ Extracts from 
the Minutes.’’ 

In brief, the report proposes the incorporation of a 
Committee of Thirty-Two Trustees, to whom the Trusts 
of the Yearly Meeting will be given. These Trustees 
will be appointed by the meeting, eight to serve one year, 
eight two years, eight three years, and eight four years, 
so that each year there will be eight appointments expir- 
ing, besides any vacancies occurring from death, removal, 
or resignation. These Trustees will stand in the same 
relation to the Yearly Meeting that its present trustees 
do ; they will be appointed by the meeting, and will be 
accountable to it, and their work will be reviewed and 
their accounts audited, annually. The one important 
change proposed is simply to have them incorporated. 

The advantage of incorporation is that it makes the 
Trustees a continuing body. Trusts committed to them 
will acquire an increased element of security and perma- 
nence. Gifts or bequests for particular purposes, as, for 
example, the care of burying-grounds, the maintenance of 
meeting-houses, the support of schools, and other cor.- 
cerns in connection with the Society, can be confided to 
such a continuing body of trustees with the assurance that 
they will be carefully preserved, and applied as directed 
during future time. The existing difficulty in connection 
with the death or other disability of trustees,—that va- 
cancies cannot be filled except with much trouble and 
expense,—and the further need of watching for the 
‘* timely renewal ’’ of the trustees, will be avoided. The 
expense of the transfer of mortgages, etc., from old 
trustees to new ones, is now quite a serious matter, since 
the investment in many separate securities of the George 
and Jeanes Funds, and this, after the one necessary trans- 
fer from the present to the incorporated trustees, will be 
wholly obviated. 

The report of the committee, at its own suggestion, 
was laid over until next year, in order that it might be fully 
considered, and the subject was referred back to the coin- 
mittee. There is now opportunity for mature considera- 
tion and examination. We have no doubt that the judg- 
ment of those who look carefully into the subject will be 








an approval of the committee’s proposal. The change 
will be beneficial, we feel sure, and will tend to increase 
the systematic preservation and application of trust funds 
for Friendly purposes. 

It should be added that it is proposed to secure incor- 
poration for the Trust Committee under the provisions of 
the general law of Pennsylvania. One of the clauses of 
this law, it was held by the counsel to whom the special 
committee applied for advice, (Edward M. Paxson, for- 
merly Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylva- 
nia), was adequate to authorize such a corporation as this 
would be. Some hesitancy on this point, however, still 
existed in the minds of some Friends, and an amendment 
to the General Incorporation Act has now been passed by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania which will authorize, in 
still more express terms, the granting of such a charter as 
is proposed. Ifthe Yearly Meeting, next year, shall ap- 
prove the proposal, the way will be plain to secure the 
incorporation of the Trustees whom it may name, and 
their successors, and to proceed with the improved system. 


ConcerRN for the preservation of the records of our 
meetings has long been felt and expressed, and it is no 
doubt increasing. In the Discipline of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting one of the Queries has a clause relating 
to this subject, and the need of answering this truthfully 
will, we trust, bring the matter carefully under review at 
least once a year. 

It is a matter of interest to know also where the 
records are. They are variously deposited, and even 
where due care has been taken to put them in ‘‘ places of 
safety approved by the meeting,’’ these places are of 
various sorts, and make quite a formidable number when 
they are all stated. Our friend Morgan Bunting, of 
Darby, has felt so much interest in the matter that he has 
prepared, printed, and sent out to all the monthly meet- 
ings a blank report, with an explanatory circular, asking 
that it be carefully filled up. These reports he proposes, 
when received, to lay before the Representative Commit- 
tee of the Yearly Meeting, in the hope that they will be 
made up into a complete Catalogue and printed for the 
use of the meetings. We cordially recommend his praise- 
worthy movement to the attention of Friends, and hope 
that the several monthly meetings will make as early, 
precise, and complete returns as they can. 


BIRTHS. 


TODD.—Near Doylestown, Pa., Sixth month 28, 1897, to Henry 
Arnold and Ellen Hart Todd, a son, who is named James Arnold. 





MARRIAGES. 


DICKESON—LIPPINCOTT.—Sixth month 25, 1897, at the 
home of the bride’s mother, Rachel C. Lippincott, Woodstown, N. J., 
by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of Mayor Richman, J. Hildreth 
Dickeson and Aldona Wallace Lippiacott, both of Woodstown. 


PALMER—CUTLER.—In the Friends’ meeting-house, Cold- 


stream, Ontario, Canada, Sixth month 24, 1897, under the care of 
Lobo Monthly Meeting, Charles Palmer, of Chester, Pa., son of Lewis 
and Hannah H. Palmer, and Arietta, daughter of David (deceased) 
and Caroline V. Cutler, of Coldstream, Ontario. 
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DEATHS. 


BOND.—At her residence, Upper Darby, Pa., Seventh month 7, 
1897, Elizabeth K., widow of Jesse E. Bond, in her 84th year. 
Interment at Haverford ground. 


STAPLER.—At their residence in Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., 
Seventh month 7, 1897, after a lingering illness, Margaret P., wife of 
John M. Stapler, in her 71st year. Though not a member, she was, 
when health permitted, an attender at Newtown Friends’ meeting, on 
First-days. 

Interment at Doylestown cemetery, on Seventh month Io. 

WHARTON.—At Waynesville, Obio, Sixth month 26, 1897, 
Elizabeth Wharton, aged 79 years, 4 months, and 1 day. 

Her parents were Jesse O. and Mary (Ward) Jones, and she was 
half sister of the late Hannah (Jones) Burnet, and of the late Owen 
Jones. The latter long did a successful business as a merchant tailor 
at 6th and Market streets, Philadelphia. Elizabeth was twice mar- 
ried; first to Seth Mullen, and second to Timothy Wharton ; she 
leaves one daughter of the first husband and three children of the 
second, and is survived by one brother, William Jones, of Waynes- 
ville. She was peaceable, painstaking, humble, a member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, and rests after faithfully doing her full share of the 
honest work of the world. G B. 


ZAVITZ.—At the home of Daniel Zavitz, Coldstream, Ontario, 
Canada, where and with whom he had lived for over 30 years, Am- 
brose, son of Jacob and Elizabeth Zavitz, deceased, formerly of Bertie, 
in Welland county, on the 4th of Seventh month, in his 67th year. 

Young Friends’ Review says: He was a consistent member of 
Lobo Monthly Meeting, not very conspicuous in Society affairs or in 
the social circle, but remarkably affable and condescending in the 
home. It needed the familiar contact to discover the richness and 
unflagging patience of the love that was to strangers coy and retiring. 
He thought of self, but only for the purpose of seeking the smallest 
and choosing the best for others. Four brothers, Daniel, Isaac, Elijah, 
and Benjamin, and two sisters, Sarah and Catharine, survive him, all 
attending him during his last sickness of about three weeks. 


































































FROM THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


My thoughts turn persistently to the North these beauti- 
ful summer days, and a voice seems to whisper, ‘* Write 
one more letter. There are many dear friends who would 
like to hear from you in the new home so far away.’’ 
We are in a strange land, and among a people whose lan- 
guage and manner of life seem like a foreign country. 
Their religious rites savor strongly of idolatry. They 
have been peaceable neighbors at least, if they have not 
always been quiet, and have not molested our property to 
any extent. We have made some pleasant acquaintances 
among the German people here. There is quite a settle- 
ment of them a few miles further down the valley and 
they are very friendly. 

Midsummer is here and we have not suffered at all 
from the heat. Our house is cool all the time, and the 
nights are so nice for sleeping. The spring was rather 
backward, and the fine varieties of peaches were badly 
hurt. There is plenty of fruit at Los Cruces, however, 
and they are shipping carloads of it through here to Cali- 
fornia, while at El Paso, 200 miles south of us, the 
peaches were destroyed. That seems strange, but it is 
true. 

We had plenty of cherries ; the late varieties are ripe 
now ; there are also plenty of pears and apples. The 
grapes promise an abundant yield. The alfalfa is near- 
ing a second cutting. We hope to cut twice more after 
this. Wheat will soon be ripe, and it yields well here ; 
quite a large acreage is planted. It is cut with the reap- 
ing hook, and threshed with ponies by tramping. It is 
then cleaned in the wind. I hear that a threshing ma- 
chine will be brought in this season. The Mexicans will 
doubtless keep to the old way. 
about machinery. Chili is a great crop with the natives. 
Chili is their name for red pepper. 


houses to dry in the sun. 





They know nothing 


It is gathered in the 
fall when the pods are a dark red, and strung on long 
strings and festooned on the outside wall of the adobe 
It is then ground in mills for 

















































that purpose, and becomes quite an important article of 
commerce. Chili forms a part of nearly everything the 
Mexican eats. He cures his meat with it instead of salt. 
The inner coating is washed from the pods, and makes 
Chili-sauce. It is eaten on the tortias (tortillas) or 
cakes. Scraps of meat are also dipped in it and then 
rolled in little pats of dough made from corn which has 
been soaked in lime-water to remove the hull and then 
mashed on the stones that have been used here for that 
purpose for hundreds of years. The little rolls are then 
wrapped in fine corn husk and steamed or baked. These 
are the famous ‘‘ hot tomolies,’’ (I spell it as is is pro- 
nounced), that are sold at the railway stations in the 
southwest. The Mexicans also raise large brown beans 
that are much better than any beans I ever ate in the 
North They are the chief article of diet here, and are 
very nourishing. 

We have fine showers this month and next. It fre- 
quently rains on the mountains and the mesa, and misses 
the valley, but we do not mind that so long as there is 
plenty of water in the river for irrigation. The rain 
cools the air, and does not interfere with the hay harvest 
when it is a few miles away. There has been an abun- 
dance of water in the Rio Grande this reason. In some 
places it has been out of its banks doing considerable 
damage, but the river bed is very wide here, and the 
water was kept within bounds. 

We have now been at this place nine months, and I 
feel that I can recommend the climate to those suffering 
from lung and throat trouble and also for catarrh. In 
fact, I think it is good for all who are debilitated in any 
way. The air is so cool and the nights give such re- 
freshing sleep. You cease to consider what vou can and 
may eat. Everything tastes so well you wonder if you 
can get enough, you are so hungry. If any are thinking 
of making a change and will write to me, enclosing an en- 
velope addressed and stamped I will answer, to the best of 
my ability. F. C. Lowngs. 
Los Lunas, New Mexico. 












































JOSEPH BOGARDUS’S PROHIBITION WORK. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

ALL who realized the strong, helpful personality of Joseph 

A. Bogardus must be grateful for the outline of his life 

and work given in last issueof the INTELLIGENCER. There 

seems one omission that in justice to the subject of the 

memoir should have been included. He stood faithfully 

with the few organized for the prohibition of the liquor 

traffic. Those readers, who during his life kept in touch 

with prohibition work in his own city and State, must 

have been impressed with the amount of earnest effort he 

was putting into this work. 
The New York Voice editorially said of him: 
‘¢ The death of Joseph A. Bogardus is a sad bereave- 

ment to the Prohibition cause, and to many other good 

causes in this city. He was a man who combined, in a 

manner characteristic, perhaps, of the Quakers, a rugged 

strength of principle with gentleness and tenderness of 

nature. Comparatively a young man, he was yet a 

veteran in the Prohibition ranks, and was one of the 

most constant and loyal workersin the party. He will be 

missed as perhaps no other man in the party in this city 

would be missed, and the absence from the State and 

national conventions of his ever winning and cheering 

personality will be a loss to which many will find it diffi- 

cult to be reconciled.’’ L. E. H. 
Clarksboro, N. /. 
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FROM THE PARTY OF TEN. 

Extracts from a private letter, begun on board the Anchor Line 

steamer Furnessia, Sixth month 25, 
We had rain on First day, (20th), and a rough sea, and 
not much better on Second day, then followed two days 
of perfect sea and sky, when we gave ourselves up to the 
enjoyment of the new situation. Yesterday was event- 
ful; about nine o’clock an iceberg appeared, dimly seen 
on the horizon and growing rapidly more distinct as we 
watched it, and as we passed it, about a mile or two 
distant, it presented a magnificent appearance. As the 
day passed others appeared, until we had seen thirteen, 
but the finest of all came sailing by in the afternoon, 
with a smaller one in attendance. The passengers made 
many comparisons ; some thought it looked like a great 
ship under full sail, others like the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, or Memorial Hall in the Park. It rose above the 
water more than 200 feet, it was thought, with perfectly 
perpendicular sides, the top formed into an almost per- 
fect dome, with spires at the corners, and in the centre the 
appearance of a great door, arched on top. It was a 
glorious sight. The thermometer was 43 degree. 

Then a diversion of another kind presented itself. 
The fishing schooner 4/va, of Gloucester, Mass., signalled 
the steamer, and asked for water. We stopped, and they 
put out two boats with casks, which were quickly filled by 
a hose. They were on their homeward way, heavily 
laden, but had been without water three days. ‘‘ Have 
you any papers handy?’’ they called, and bundles of 
old newspapers were made up, and tossed out, also one 
orange. I was so sorry the poor fellows could not have 
had at least one apiece, for they are about the most 
acceptable things on shipboard. Those who had 
cameras took pictures of the schooner for, as everyone 
knows, anything out of the ordinary is hailed with de- 
light by people on an ocean voyage. Our party is so 
large, we are not at all dependent upon others for our 
entertainment, though we have made some pleasant 
acquaintances. We generally sit together, wrapped up 
in every warm garment we have, and wishing we had 
brought more. I forgot to say that fine halibut and 
plaice were taken aboard, from the fishing schooner, in 
return for the water, so we had on our bill of fare last 
evening, ‘‘ boiled halibut, @ 74 Grand Banks.’’ It was 
delicious. 

First-day, 27th. A succession of dull days prevented 
our having a very delightful time, for it was often too 
rainy, as well as too cool, to be on deck, and there are no 
pleasant places to sit inside; but the time has passed, and 
now we are within one day of Moville, and an Irish gull 
came out to meet us. If we have no detention, we shall 
see land to-morrow morning. After landing the London- 
derry passengers we shall goon to Glasgow, which we 
should reach in eight hours. We expect to go to Chester 
on Third day, (29th), and to Leamington the next day, 
making that our stopping place while we visit Warwick, 
Kenilworth, and Stratford-on-Avon. On Sixth-day, at 
noon, we expect to go to Oxford for three days, then on 
to London. Raw... 


Wuat we all want is inward rest,—rest of heart and 
brain ; the calm, strong, self contained, self-denying char- 
acter which needs no stimulants, for it has no fits of de- 
pression ; which needs no narcotics, for it has no fits of 
excitement; which needs no ascetic restraint, for it is 
strong enough to use God’s gifts without abusing them ; 
the character, in a word, which is truly temperate, not 
in drink and food merely, but in all desires, thoughts, and 
actions. —Xings/ey. 





A FRIENDS’ WEDDING PICTURE. 


A FRIEND at Richmond, Indiana, has forwarded to Isaac 
H. Clothier, of this city, a photograph of a picture of a 
wedding in meeting. In explanation of it she says that 
it is— 

‘‘A picture of a veritable ‘Quaker Wedding’ of the 
long ago, which took place in the old Friends’ meeting- 
house on Arch street (Philadelphia). I was told the 
names of the contracting parties, when the story was told 
me in my childhood, by my grandmother, Mary T. Daw- 
son, but I have forgotten them, much to my sorrow, but 
thus the legend ran: William Laws, my uncle, drew the 
picture upon his thumb-nail, during the ceremony, to 
gratify his artistic talent, and afterward enlarged and 
painted it. Many years after his death my grandmother 
had several ambrotypes taken of the picture for her chil- 
dren, and when I read of the famous painting over the 
ocean of ‘ The Quaker Wedding’ I took my treasured 
heirloom,—the old defaced ambrotype,—to a photogra- 
pher, and had it reproduced. E. M. L. H.’ 


The photograph sent was thus the copy of an ambro- 
type, which was a copy of the painting, made from the 
thumb-nail sketch. It gave, however, as to most of the 
figures and costumes, a good idea of what the scene itself 
must have been. 


THe WuHITEwasSH CurRE FOR ScaLe.—A Tennessee 
correspondent refers to Mr. Saunders’s note in regard to 
the destruction of scale by lime wash, and remarks that he 
practiced it successfully a half a century ago, adding, 
however, a little soot with the lime wash in order to take 
away its glaring color. It has also been in use by the old 
German settlers of Pennsylvania for a couple of centuries, 
who applied it not merely for the destruction of scale, 
but for all other insects and injurious fungus. No trees 
can be healthier than those old-fashion people can present. 
No one need fear the San José scale, or any other scale, 
who applies annually a coat of whitewash as described. 
So many of these admirable horticultural practices of our 
forefathers have been suffered to fall into disuse to be re- 
placed by other more complicated and less satisfactory 
applications that correspond. Like Mr. Saunders, those 
who bring these old, worthy practices again to the fore- 
ground deserve more thanks than those who are continu- 
ally talking of new notions.—Mechans’ Monthly. 


PAINTING BY A COLORED ArTIsT.—The correspondent 
of Harper's Bazar, writing from Paris, says : 

I went in the other morning purposely to look at a 
picture done by an American, which has not only received 
a medal of the third class, but has been bought by the 
French Government, ‘‘ The Resurrection of Lazarus,’’ 


by H. O. Tanner, a 
Bouguereau. 

It isa medium-sized picture, done in Rembrandtish 
browns, with no high-lights. To the left, at the top, is 
a bit of Italian effect in an arch, through which enters 
not light, but blue sky, if you can realize the difference. 
The tomb, at the right, is like an opening in a pavement, 
about which is clustered a group of Oriental figures, 
done with great strength and individuality. I liked 
especially the earnest, thoughtful, but fascinating face of 
the Jewish woman at the left. Mr. Tanner, I am told, is 
one of the most delightful of the art students in the 
Latin Quarter, even though extremely quiet and retiring. 
America should know that he is a negro, the son of a 
slave. 


pupil of Robert Fleury and 





PROGRAM OF COMMITTEE MEETINGS AT 
CLEAR CREEK. 


THE following is the program suggested by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, subject to possible changes : 
FoURTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 8 (day of arrival), 8 p. m., meeting of the 

Literature Committee of the First day School General Conference. 
FIFTH DAY, NINTH MONTH 9Q, 8 a. m., meeting of the Central Com- 

mittee, to consider the future of the Conferences. (It is expected 

that another meeting will be necessary. ) 
10 a. m., First-day School General Conference : 
. Opening Address, Robert M. Janney, Chairman. 
- Report of Literature Committee, Anna M. Jackson,Chairman. 
. Arrangement of Program of next Conference. 
. Paper, ‘*‘ The Intelligent Study of the Bible,” William M. 
Jackson, of New York. 
. Discussion opened by Elizabeth Stover, Norwich, Ont. 
. General discussion. 
riends’ Educational Conference : 
. Opening Address, Dr. Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore. 
. Paper, ‘‘ Friendly Education,” Prof. William W. Birdsall, 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. 
. Discussion. 
4. Arrangement of Program for next Conference. 
SIXTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 10, 10 a. m. Friends’ Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor : 
1. Opening Address, Dr. O. Edward Janney, Chairman. 
2. Report of Committee on Methods of Work and Legislation. 
3- Review of work of the Union, John Wm. Hutchinson, New 
York, President. 
4. Discussion of the various subjects of Philanthropic Work. 
5. Arrangement of Program for next Conference. 
2 p. m., Friends’ Religious Conference : 
1. Opening Address, Aaron M. Powell, Chairman. 
2. Address, subject, ‘‘ The Need of Greater Spiritual Develop- 
ment,’’ Dr. O. Edward Janney, Baltimore. 
3. Discussion opened by Mary W. Plummer, Chicago. 
4. Arrangement of Program for next Conference. 

The Committee desire it to be understood that although these 
meetings are called by the several executive committees, they are to be 
considered as Conferences, and all Friends present have a voice in the 
deliberations and are expected to take part. 

The Committee feel that the importance of these meetings can not 
be overestimated, and would therefore urge Friends in all the yearly 
meetings to make an effort to be present, whether they are members of 
any of the committees or not. If a party can be made up from the 
three eastern yearly meetings, special railroad accommodations can be 
obtained, therefore it would be well for those who have a prospect of 
going, to inform John W. Hutchinson, 311 West 84th street, New 
York, as soon as possible. 

John W. Hutchinson, Robert M. Janney, Edward H. Magill, 
Aaron M. Powell, lr. O. Edward Janney, Annie Cooper Lippincott, 
Emma Speakman Webster, William W. Birdsall, Mary Willetts, 
Committee of Arrangements. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


AARON B. IvINs and wife are again at the Rockaway House, Bar 
Harbor, Maine, for the summer. 
We have a brief note from our friend William Edward Turner, 


editor of the British Friend, whose health is improved. He has re- 
moved his residence from Birkenhead (opposite Liverpool) to Colwyn 
Bay, North Wales. The latter place is on the north coast of Wales, 
west of Birkenhead. 

John William Graham left Manchester about the 3oth ult. fora 
summer trip to Switzerland, to occupy the present month. 

William J. Hall, accompanied by his wife, left Swarthmore on the 
Ist instant on a visit of indefinite length to southern Colorado. They 
went directly to La Jara, in Conejos county, near the line of New 
Mexico, a place of high repute for health-seekers. 


MOCKING BIRDS, which twenty years ago made Florida woods 
vocal, are now comparatively rare in the ‘‘ Land of Flowers.” The 
Northern demand for the birds is held responsible. 


Forty-one years ago Edward Ambler of Liberty Square, (Lancaster 
county, Pa.), planted eight locust trees. They were cut down recently 


and from the timber 45 posts and three-fourths of a cord of wood were | 


obtained.—Oxford Press. 


BENJAMIN HERITAGE, of Mickleton, N. J., sends us an account of 
a remarkably large honey locust tree growing at Mullica Hill, N. J. 
This tree is eight feet, four inches in circumference, two feet from the 
ground ; and seven feet, two inches, at four feet from the ground. It 
would be interesting to know whether there are any larger specimens 
of this tree. It varies much in its spines. Some trees are almost free 
from thorns. —Meehans’ Monthly. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


‘* For variety of talent, for unflagging zeal and industry, for character 
and public spirit, there is perhaps no living American who stands more 
conspicuous than Edward Everett Hale.” This is the introduction to a 
paragraph apropos of the fact that he has just now brought out, through 
Harper & Brothers, New York, a new volume of stories, ‘* Susan’s 
Escort and Others.” Dr. Hale is indeed a striking and interesting 
figure. He is the minister to a large congregation, he is always doing 
important editorial work, his books make an extended and striking list, 
and he is at the head, it may almost be said, of the earnest American 
feeling of the country. The influence exerted in the development of 
systematic charity by Dr. Hale’s book, entitled ‘‘ Ten Times One is 
Ten,” not only is America, but all over the world, has rarely been 
equalled in literature. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


The writer had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Hale at the Mahonk 
Conference on International Arbitration, last month. He is a tall and 
heavily-built man, now in his seventy. fifth year, but fully alive, earnest, 
and energetic. He mentioned, in speaking of his interest in the 
Friends, that his vacation home in Rhode Island (west of Narragansett 
Bay) is near one of the oldest Friends’ meeting-places in this country, 
—at South Kingston, perhaps,—and until the old house was torn 
down recently, it had been one of his pleasant duties to hold a meeting 
there at least once each summer. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met Seventh 
month 1, with the President, E. M. Coles, inthe chair. Twenty-five 
members responded to roll-call, a few with a short current event, 
Among the names we missed that of our dear friend, and oldest mem- 
ber, Kitturah W. Edwards, who has recently been called to a higher 
life, and though there was no spoken word of remembrance, we feel 
that all present were filled with sadness, realizing there would now be 
a vacant chair. 

After the minutes were read, Mary E. Borton continued her report 
of the General Association, and read notes on the paper prepared by 
H. M. Jenkins. The same Friend gave the report of the Discipline 
Committee. She said they had been comparing the old discipline of 
1843 with those of later years. They found many changes for the 
better ;, one was that in latter years very few offences were spoken of 
as disownable, while in earlier times very many were considered so. 
No very great changes have been made in regard to holding meetings. 

The Literature Committee, through Isetta B. Allen, reported they 
had been reading the lives of John Fenwick and John Woolman. 
Eliza P. Gibson read the report of the History Committee. It con- 
tained much of interest about Elizabeth Newport, and the question 
was asked, Are we as faithful to fulfill our duties as was she? It 
stated that the indulged meeting held at Girard Avenue was started 
mainly through her eftorts, The Executive Committee announced the 
paper for the next meeting to be prepared by Annie E. Pancoast, 
subject, ‘* What is self-culture ? ”’ 
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Elizabeth L. Davis, representing the Current Topics Committee, 
read a paper on the monuments and other prominent events. She 
said : ‘* While Friends do not believe in erecting monuments or statues 
to perpetuate the memory of departed heroes or great characters, 
perhaps there are none others who appreciate their works more.”” This 
paper was filled with events of national interest, describing accurately 
the monuments that have been recently unveiled, and quoted some of 
the prominent thoughts of the addresses made at the ceremonies. 

Emily R. Kirby, from the same committee, read a paper mention- 
ing only events pertaining to Friends or of a Friendly character, closing 
with a letter from Hope L. Moore, containing an account of her visit 
to Genesee Yearly Meeting, and her trip through the Dominion of 
Canada. Both papers showed much care in their preparation, and were 
greatly enjoyed by all present. 

After some general remarks the President announced that the Cur- 
rent Topics Section had proposed a social hour, after adjournment ; 
which followed after a brief silence. The Association appreciated this 


pleasant suggestion, and greatly enjoyed the social and refreshing hour, 
at the last meeting of the season. M. 


Seventh month 8, 1897. 





MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Seventh month 10, was opened by the president reading a part 
of the 1st Chapter of the Gospel of St. John. Ellen B. Haines re- 
ported she had attended to the appointment of Fifth month last to 
attend the General Conferences of Young Friends’ Associations held 
in Philadelphia, and that a good and satisfactory meeting was had. 

A very good paper entitled, ‘‘ Friends Appreciation of the Scripture,’’ 
was read by Emma W. Peaslee which defined the word appreciation, 
and value placed by Friends on the Scriptures. ‘ Give a Kind Word ” 
was recited by Etta T. Carter, which was a very good poem from which 
all might learn a lesson. George Heritage read the memorial of John 
Hunt’s life taken from an extract of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. A 
‘* Geographical Salad’’ was given by Martha Engle in the place of J. 
Curtis Haines, who was unable to be present; many points of interest 
and knowledge we gain from these ‘‘ salads.” 

The 14th chapter of ‘‘Janney’s History” was read by Gideon 
Peaslee, containing accounts of much suffering by some of early 
Friends. Elizabeth L. Duell recited ‘‘ Mother, Home, and Heaven,” 
said to be the sweetest words in the English language. A 
good essay on the life of Louisa M. Alcott was prepared and 
read by Mable B. Haines. J. Omar Heritage read an account of the 
reign and life of Queen Victoria, which was quite instructive. 

The questions presented at last meeting were answered and new 
ones given out for next meeting, after which the History and Literary 
Committee made their assignments, the items were read, the roll 
called, thirty-two answering to their names. 


M. E. Livezey, Sec’y. 





PENNSGROVE, PA.—Young Friends’ Association of Pennsgrove 
met at the home of Franklin Pusey, the 27th of Sixth month. The 
meeting was opened by President Jos. E. Jackson reading the 23rd 
Psalm. The minutes of the last meeting were approved asread. The 
Historical Committee was represented by Eve L. Coates ; subject, 
Mary S. Lippincott. Of her life she said: “ It was necessary for her 
to be grave, be sober, and listen to the promptings of her own heart. 
Being a life-long teacher, her influence for good was widely felt; she 
ruled with meekness.’’ 

Sarah Pusey, from the Literature Committee, read an excellent 
paper on ‘* Every-day Work.” This article showed us clearly that 
every day has its duties, and that they always bring pleasure when 
done willingly, that we have many crosses to bear even when we are 
strictly bonest in our convictions of right. ‘‘ Love and God will give 
you a capacity of more love, for love is tleaven, and the spirit of God 
within you.” 

A. C. Brosius read a paper on “ Discipline.’’ He said that the 
word discipline was first used by the early Scottish Church, They 
had two books of rules. The Society of Friends have a discipline, 
that if lived up to will lay out the course for a very beautiful life, but 
any set rules that are to fit into any life must necessarily be far short of 
the essentials to complete its full development ; after all, each individ- 
ual who wishes to live in accordance with his highest light must give 
attention to the monitions within. 

Hiram K. Cooper, from Current Topics Committee, read a letter 
from 2 distant Friend who spoke of the good accruing from the 
Young Friends’ Associations. 

Emma Broomall recited .“« A Single Head of Wheat.’’ The sub- 
ject, ‘“* Why do Friends disapprove of Music as a Form of Worship ?”’ 
was the topic for Friendly consideration. David Ferris explained the 
views of Friends. After reading the program for next meeting, etc., 


the meeting adjourned to meet the fourth First-day in Seventh month, 
at John Harris’s. * 





BUCKINGHAM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Bucking- 
ham was called to order First-day, Sixth month 20, by the President, 
Benjamin F. Battin, who read the ScriptureLesson. In the absence of the 


Secretary, Elizabeth Slotter was named to act pro tempore. Minutes of 
previous meeting were read aud approved. A committee was named 
to propose officers for election at next meeting. 

A reading by Elizabeth Williams was followed by a paper, ‘‘ Where 
does the Discipline Need Revision ?’’ by Joseph Watson. S. Ellen 
Battin next read ‘‘ Hasty Judgment.’’ President Battin exhibited a 
map of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Elizabeth Lloyd asked if any- 
one could give reason for small attendance at First-day meetings? 
Remarks followed by President Battin, Elizabeth Slotter, Mary Atkin- 
son, Mary W. Atkinson, Joseph Watson, and T. O. Atkinson. Several 
to whom work had been assigned were absent. 

The President read from the Discipline. Remarks were made by 
T. O. Atkinson, Elizabeth Lloyd, and others. After a few moments of 
silence, the meeting adjourned, to meet after two months’ vacation, 
Nioth month Ig. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DeL.—We have the circular 
and catalogue of this school, which is under the direction of Isaac T. 
Johnson, M. A., Principal. It is in charge of a committee of nineteen 
Friends, appointed by Wilmington Monthly Meeting. The list of 
instructors, including the Principal, contains fourteen names. The 
pupils the past year numbered 229, including two who were pursuing 
post-graduate studies. 

The School is classified in High School, Grammar, Interme- 
diate, Primary, and Kindergarten departments. There is also a Kin- 
dergarten Training Class. The charges range from $30 a year in the 
Kindergarten to $120 a year in the most advanced classes of the High 
School. 

The School will reopen Ninth month 13. The daily sessions begin 
at 8.50 a. m., closing at 1.50, with half an hour for noon lunch. 





Datton HALL.—Announcement of the principalship of John 
William Graham, at Dalton Hall (Manchester, England), for the 
coming school year, is made in the English Friends’ journals. Some 
changes have also occurred in the staff of tutors associated with him, 
D. S. Jordan and Julius Frith being new appointments, while Bevan 
Lean retires. 

At the annual reunion of Dalton Hall students, on the 19th of last 
month, an address of congratulation was presented to Theodore Neild, 
the retiring principal, with a portrait of himself, etc. In replying to 
the address, Theodore Neild alluded to his successor (John William 
Graham). ‘‘ He would not in his presence say the things that were in 
his heart to say. They all knew how vigorous and versatile was 
J. W. Graham’s intellect; he (T. Neild) knew how keen and vigilant 
his interest had always been during the past eleven years in the wel- 
fare of the individual students. It was undoubtedly a greater task 
to enter upon the work of an old institution, moulded by other hands, 
than to grow up with it from its infancy. They committed, neverthe- 
less, the future of the Hall into his hands with hope and confidence.” 





ScHOOL APPOINTMENTS.—Frances Darlington, who was assistant 
in the Friends’ School at West Chester, Pa., last year, will have charge 
of the school for the coming year. She is a graduate of Swarthmore, 
of the class of 1896. 

Anna C. Scarborough, who has been teaching the Wrightstown 
Friends’ School for the past three terms, has been appointed teacher of 
a public school in Newtown township for the coming year. 

Esther Belle Foulke, of West Chester, Pa., for the past yeara 


student at the George School, has been appointed teacher of the 
Wrightstown Friends’ School. 


It’s no use moving, if you don’t know what your move is; you’d 
better by far keep still. 


MANY a man works his way up from the bottom in order to give 
his son a chance to play his way down. 


It takes smart people to do housework well ; it is such a fine trade 
that there are very few experts in it.—H. A. P. ' 


ACCORDING to a judicial decision, it is not lawful to teach any 
religious creed or catechism in the public schools of Minnesota. 


It is a mistake to believe that children can do as much work as 
grown people, and that the more they study the more they learn. 


THE authorities of Cambridge University, England, strike from 
the rolls of the alumni the name of every graduate convicted of crime, 
and take from him his degree. 


THE jubilee dinners to the poor of London found plenty of persons 
ready for a square meal—some 300,000, in fact. The Princess of Wales 
showed a lovely disposition in arranging for these dinners, but they had 
a sort of skeleton-at-the feast look. That army of 300,000 “ poor” 
out of the slums of London remind us that England, too, has her 
problems.— Springfield Republican. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OCEAN REVERIES. 


‘* So the great gray waves may roll 
From the heart of that sombre sea ; 
I only know that its secret soul 
Is akin to the soul in me.” 
—Howard J]. Truman, 
a 
O ancient Sea! once more 
Upon the sands of thy wave-smitten shore 
I stand. Thine olden harmonies I hear : 
Like those of yesteryear 
Are they,—and yet unlike, for passing time 
Hath made them but more lovely to mine ear. 
And as [ list to the recurrent rhyme 
Of thy green billows, or delighted gaze 
On snowy sail and purple cloud,— 
I muse on those glad early days 
When first I looked on thee 
And hearkened to thy surging voices loud, — 
Vast and unaging Sea! 


Il, 

From my far inland home 
Near one dear stream in lands of waving wheat, 
I came and heard the music wild and sweet, 
Where on long leagues of coast thy billows beat 
And fling their wreaths of spumy foam. 
Exultant and rememberable joy 
Was mine !—A happy boy, 
Along the banks of that dear homeland stream 
Oft would I lie and dream, 
Lulled by its murmurous and gentle tones 
Where over cool white stones 
It danced and sang; and in my fancy’s eye 
I saw its waters join the distant deep. 
But never till I saw the surge and sweep 
Of thy dark tides, and heard the cry 
Of white-winged gulls, or watched thy sunset sky, 
Or saw the silent sails fade o’er thy rounding steep ;— 
O not till then did there come home to me, 

To me an acolyte in Beauty’s halls, 

And one of Wonder’s youngest thralls, 
The mystery and glory of the mighty sea ! 

}. Re 


CuHEeaP EvRoPEAN TRAVEL.—Three years ago two 
wheelwomen, who had before been abroad in the regulation 
luxurious style, made an experiment in cheap traveling 
in Europe. They had a royal good time for ten weeks 
on $190. This year the party, increased to four, and 
headed by Mrs. M. A. Frost, of Northampton, Mass., 
propose to cover about the same route for $200 from New 
York back to New York. The baggage of each member 
consist of two suits of light woolen underware, two pairs 
of woolen stockings, a divided skirt of dark mohair, 
meeting long bicycle boots at the knee, and a few neces- 
sary toilet articles. They will travel second-class to 
Antwerp by the Red Star Line and return from South- 
ampton on the American Line. The round trip ticket 
cost $78.35. Thirty dollars will cover the price of a 
third-class ticket over the route. This will leave them 
$1.50 a day for sixty days.— Woman's Journal. 





THE reason why we so little understand God, and are 
so little able to appreciate his love, is that we plan out 
our lives by our ignorance, and doubt God if he does not 
help us carry out the plan. The best thing for us may 
not be what we want.— Catholic Universe. 


THE SELFISHNESS OF ILL HEALTH. 
Mrs. A. K. HH. Forbes, in The Sunday Magazine. 


‘¢ UNSELFISHENESS is a game that two ought—mark you, 
I don’t say can, but ought—that two ought to play at.’’ 

The remark was called forth by a case my friend and 
I were discussing. It was that of a young man who for 
several years had been in ill-health. An acute disease 
had left him an invalid, not altogether hopeless or in- 
curable, but still confined to his room, and with no 
immediate prospect of being able to leave it. Though it 
was a sad case, for his hopes of a useful life were blighted, 
it was not without its alleviations, Two sisters devoted 
themselves to him; they gave up all the pleasures of 
society for his sake; they lived only to anticipate his 
wishes ; morning, noon, and night saw them devising 
schemes for his amusement or laboring to add to his 
comfort ; no sacrifice was too great for them to make ; 
and the result, instead of being beneficial, was, as far as 
he was concerned, the reverse, for, from being a meek, 
patient sufferer, he was transformed into an unconscious 
tyrant. 

‘« Poor Frank fancies the light hurts his eyes,’’ said one 
sister, as she drew down the blinds, and prepared to sit in 
semi-darkness. ‘* The click of knitting- needles irritates 
Frank’s nerves,’’ said the other, as she laid her work 
aside. ‘‘ Frank feels that everything bright and cheerful 
is mocking him,’’ they chimed in concert, ‘‘ and there- 
fore we deny ourselves for his sake. Self-denial is a duty, 
you know.”’ 

It was this that called forth my friend’s remark. 
Frank did not dream he was selfish; he never realized 
that any self-sacrifice was required of him, he received 
his sisters’ attentions as his right, and plumed himself on 
being a martyr. It was his part to receive; theirs, to 
give ; and the result was that his misery and despondency, 
not to speak of his demands, increased day by day. 

It is no unusual case. There is more of this uncon- 
scious selfishness in the world than appears at the first 
glance, and more of it, perhaps, in our own hearts than 
we think. 

How many of us who are familiar with pain and 
weakness and languor can say truly that we have never 
exacted more attention from our friends than we need 
have done; that we have been always patient and con- 
siderate, willing to see and thankful to receive every 
little kind deed bestowed on us? I fear there are few. 
We are apt to take all as our right, as the proper tribute 
paid to our weakness and ill-health ; we seldom try to 
realize how much others may be denying themselves for 
our sakes, nor at what a cost their services are sometimes 
rendered. We become liked spoiled children,—the more 
we get, the more we demand, and our wants, instead of 
diminishing, multiply day by day. 

And then how many of us have a conscience void of 
offence in the matter of peevishness and irritability? 
What a deal of extra trouble do we unhesitatingly give 
in this matter ! Weare not quite so well to-day as yester- 
day, and -therefore every one must feel the effects of it. 
We must not suffer and no one know it. And how apt 
are we to grumble at trifles !—the opening or closing of a 
door, the rustle of a paper, the fall of a cinder on the 
hearth, the condition of the fire, the placing of a chair, 
each is made a source of trouble to ourselves and of worry 
to our friends. 

Have you ever observed how much more patient the 
sick are in a hospitable than they are at home, how sub- 
missive they become,—how grateful they are for all that 
is done for them? At home they question and find fault 
and tyrannize over their friends; but they never do so 
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with strangers. Peevishness seems to vanish when they 
leave the family circle ; they grow quiescent and con- 
tented. Why should this be? Why should we treat 
those near and dear to us with less consideration than we 
do strangers? why should we lay on them burdens which 
we would never ask outsiders to bear, and demand sacri- 
fices which are as unnecessary as they are selfish ? 

** ] never sing now because my sister doesn’t like it,’’ 
said a sweet little maid ; “* she’s so sensitive, you know, 
and has had so much sorrow, that I feel it would be cruel 
to do anything she doesn’t like, so I’ve given up singing.’’ 

Very right and kind of the little maid, but not so 
right of the sister who accepted the sacrifice. 

There are sacrifices which we have no right to accept, 
even when they are offered voluntarily. ‘‘Oh that one 
would give me drink of the water of the well at Bethle- 
hem, that is at the gate.’” Yet, when the brave men 
burst through the hosts of the Philistines, and brought 
back the water, David would not drink it. Why? Be- 
cause it had cost too much. They had risked their lives 
to get it. ‘* Shall I drink the blood of these men who 
have put their lives in jeopardy ?”’ 

I think there is a lesson for an invalid in this. Some 
things that are offered to you cost toomuch. If they are 
the price of another’s health or another’s happiness, or 
another’s usefulness, they cost too much. Refuse to ac- 
cept them ; rather bear your burden alone. And does it 
ever strike you how much you inay be the poorer by ac- 
cepting these sacrifices? You may get what you long for, 
it is true, but even in the getting of it you will find it has 
lost its sweetness. One of a family who was deaf said, 
‘« Don’t speak so much to each other ; it irritates me to 
know you are speaking when I cannot hear what you say.”’ 
And so, out of sympathy with the afflicted one, lips were 
closed, and smiles checked, and silence reigned. She 
got her wish, but the shadow that rested on the family 
circle was more depressing to her than the sight of gayety 
which she could not join. Better to witness joy that you 
cannot take part in than to see no joy at all. 

Oh, the shadows that even the best and the brightest, 
and the most hopeful among us cast, shadows often 
thrown unconsciously,—the. shadow caused by a look, a 
frown, a petulant tone! We don’t mean it, perhaps, but 
the result is the same as if we did; the cheerful are de- 
pressed by it, the hopeful cast down. Instead of glad- 
ness in our dwelling there isgloom And whatcan be said 
of those miserable people who would banish every pleas- 
ure which they cannot enjoy, and fain lay the burden of 
their own pain and weakness on every one beside them? 
They have their reward ; the burden comes back doubly 
weighted to their own shoulders, and stays there. 

What a blessing it would be, not only to the weak, the 
suffering, the invalid, but to the-whole of the little world 
in which they are placed, if they would but take to heart 
some such counsel as this : 

Do not foster and pet and magnify your complaints ; 
they will only take deeper root by such treatment. And 
don’t let your self-sacrificing friends make too much of 
you. Take your own proper part in the gane of unself- 
ishness, try and find out by experience the blessedness of 
consideration for others, and, instead of always receiving 
benefits, try to give. 

What can you give, you will say, as you hold up your 
thin, nerveless fingers,—what can you do for any one? 
Give love instead of always claiming it, give joy instead 
of trying to take it away, keep back the murmur that will 
cause pain to your friends, cultivate a gentle, resigned, 
patiert spirit ; fill your sick-chamber with the light that 
comes from inward peace. ‘‘He who imparts light to 
another,’’ as Dr. Trench says, ‘‘ has not less light, but 
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| walks henceforth in the light. of two torches instead of 
one.’’ And it is the same with happiness: strive to 
make those beside you happy, and you will find how 
greatly your own happiness is increased. 


THE DUNES AND LANDES OF GASCONY. 

From The Forester, edited by John Gifford, Princeton, N. J. 
One of the most instructive and successful results of a 
combination of engineering skill and forest planting for 
the reclamation of waste land may be seen in the dunes 
and Landes of Gascony. In the early part of this cen- 
tury the condition of this territory, which is bounded on 
one side by the rivers Gironde and Garonne, on another 
side by the river Adour, and on the other by the Bay of 
Biscay, was in brief as follows: There were miles of 
marshy, treeless land, covered with a low but dense growth 
of herbage. It was unhealthy, with but few roads and 
was very sparsely inhabited. Even to day, now and then, 
one of the old-time peculiar and picturesque shepherds 
may be seen watching his flocks, standing on stilts, 
wrapped in a woolly sheepskin coat, knitting stockings. 
It was, in short, a desolate, little known, and unproduc- 
tive country, The ground being perfectly level, sandy, 
and underlain with a peculiar hard-pan called a/ios, was 
poorly drained. There was fever in consequence. Adfos 
is asandstone, the cementing material being organic mat- 
ter and compounds of iron similar to the ferruginous sand- 
stone of South Jersey. Near the shore there were salt 
ponds, fresh lakes, and stagnant marshes. Bordering the 
sea for miles there were huge masses of moving sand called 
the dunes. These dunes arrayed themselves in lines along 
the shore, moving constantly inland, covering villages, 
filling rivers, and clogging the inlets. This aggravated 
the unwholesome condition of the territory in their lee 
called the Landes. Early writers state that the sandy 
dunes and the marshy landes were both at one time for- 
ested, and that this dangerous condition of affairs was the 
result of imprudent forest destruction. Imagine the dunes 
along the Jersey shore clogging up the inlets, the water 
from the interior flooding the marshes and lowlands. The 
bays, which are now salt, would then become fresh in con- 
sequence, stagnation and sickness would follow, and you 
would have an exact repetition of what happened in Gas- 
cony, all of which is described in detail in the works of 
Chambrelent, Bremontier, and Grandjean. The first and 
most important step was to stop the shifting sand. This 
was in part accomplished by covering the surface with 
brush and then sowing the seeds of the maritime pine 
(Pinus maritima), and finally in full by the construction 
of an artificial littoral dune. 

When the tide falls the sand of the beach, ground in- 
to powder by the waves, dried by the sun and wind, is 
blown in the direction of the prevailing winds, which is 
usually toward the shore. The sand moves like drifting 
snow until it meets an obstruction, and there a dune is 
formed equal in height to the height of the obstacle. In 
order to protect the natural dunes which have been 
sown in pines, an artificial or littoral dune is constructed. 
This is accomplished in a very simple but ingenious way. 
A fence of boards or brush is built in a line along the 
shore a short distance from high-water mark. This stops 


the sand which is moving inland, so that a drift 
forms similar to snow along a hedgerow. When the 
sand forms a drift equal in height to the fence, 


so that the fence is in fact buried, a new fence is 
constructed on the crest of the dune which has just been 
formed. Soon fences are buried and constructed until 


the dune reaches the desired height, and if lacking in 
breadth or too wide, the fence is moved back or forward 
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a little to suit the desires of the forester or engineer in 
charge. By the use of palisades or brush an artificial 
dune can be easily and cheaply constructed. The dune 
should have a gentle slope toward the ocean. When the 
dune has reached the proper size and shape it is 
necessary to plant its windward slope in goudert in order 
to hold the sand in place. The goudert or sand sedge 
(Calamagrostis arenaria) is common also on American 
dunes. This plant has rhizomes many feet in length, by 
means of which it fixes the sand. This huge bank of 
sand isconstantly watched nd kept in shape. 

In traveling along the beach from the mouth of the 
Garonne to the mouth of the Adour, one sees squads of 
men and women working on this immense ridge of sand, 
planting gourbert here and there or digging it up in places 
in order to keep the dune in perfect shape. The vast 
plantations of pine and the villages in the neighborhood of 
the dunes owe much to the humble but persistent gourbet. 
Where were once nothing but huge, barren, shifting 
dunes are now beautiful pine forests close to the shore of 
the ocean—the location of several delightful resorts, with 
the pleasures of the sea and forest combined. Back of 
the dunes in the Landes, canals and drain ditches were 
dug through the impermeable alios. Pine seeds were 
sown, and, through the effort of engineers and foresters, 
the region changed to such an extent that a new province 
was really added to France. The Hugue method of 
turpentine orcharding was adopted, the main principle of 
which is to prevent excessive bleeding. The cut is never 
more than the tree can bear, unless it is ready for timber, 
and the turpentine drips into a little vessel similar to a 
small earthenware flower-pot. 

Bled timber is unanimously considered superior to the 
unbled, and Frenchmen cannot understand why there isa 
prejudice against it in America. Many rail and wagon 
roads were constructed, and immense quantities of timber 
go to England. Rosin and terebenthene are manu- 
factured in large quantities, and fuel is shipped to bakers 
in Paris. 

With the advent of railroads forest fires increased, 
requiring the construction of fire-lanes and the employ- 
ment of watchful wardens. The soil and people im- 
proved, and, thanks to de Viliers, Bremontier, Chambre- 
lent and others, the Landes is one of the most interesting 
and prosperous regions of France. 

Along the coast of America there are shifting dunes. 
At Avalon, New Jersey, a huge bank of sand is slowly 
but surely destroying a beautiful forest. It could be 
stopped at slight expense. These dunes are moving in- 
land over the marshes, leaving their natural beds so that 
the marsh mud is exposed on the ocean side, the beach 
becoming in consequence unfit for bathing purposes. 

Destroy completely the forest which covers the south- 
ern portion of the State of New Jersey, and it will be- 
come a bed of shiftings and unproductive, unsightly, and 
unfit for habitation, although capable of producing an 
abundance of valuable timber. 


Once leave your own knowledge of God, your own 
sentiment, and take secondary knowledge, as St Paul’s 
or George Fox's, or Swedenborg’s, and you get wide from 
God.—£merson. 


Every man, great or small, has his place in the 
world. All of us can give help. All of us need 
help. No man can be depended on for every- 
thing, no man can be despised as of no service to any 
one. A Tamil proverb, that has a lesson for all of 

says: ‘*No one knows all things, and no one but 

ws something.’’—S. S. Zimes. 


OLD-FASHIONED APPLES 


A LADY correspondent writes to Meehans’ Monthly, frova 
Victor, Colorado, on the Gravenstein apple. Noting that 
it had been spoken of as ‘‘ never popular,’’ and possibly 
‘*a poor keeper,’’ she says: 

In my father’s fine orchard, in Western New York, no 
apple stood higher in our estimation than this. It was not 
only a beautiful apple, but a first-class apple in every way, 
always keeping well, sound, brittle, and aromatic to the 
last. But not until I removed to Nebraska did I know of 
its rare virtue as a canning apple. My parents sent me a 
barrel of fruit from the old orchards, and among the va- 
rieties was the Gravenstein. As soon as the barrel was 
opened I detected the well-known odor, and remarked to 
my husband ‘* There are Gravensteins in that barrel.’’ 
Wishing to keep and enjoy them as long as possible, I 
canned them, making jelly of the skins and cores, which 
proved the finest apple jelly lever made. The color, a 
mixture of crimson and gold ; and the taste—well, I can- 
not describe it. But when those cans of apples were 
opened, the aroma could be distinguished throughout the 
house, like opening a can of Western New York Bartlett 
pears—and such richness! Such a wonderful sprightly 
flavor ! in fact, we never ale any canned apples that could 
be compared with them—rich, firm, golden quarters, wita 
the delicious syrup: no epicure could ask for better. If 
I could have but one variety of apple, the Gravenstein 
would be my choice. 


DrinkinG WarTeR IN Europe —‘‘ Need a traveler 
drink wine?’’ For an answer to this question, Rev. J. 
T. Sunderland of Ann Arbor, Mich., draws on his own 
extended experience in foreign countries, and gives the 
result in Mew Unity. Premising that he went abroad in- 
tending to be guided by judicious and discreet consid- 
erations rather than by his total abstinence habit, he goes 
on with a report of his inquiries and findings as tothe 
quality of the public water supply in England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Greece, Egypt, Palestine, and 
India. There was the same necessity for caution and dis- 
crimination one finds in the use of drinking-water at 
home, but with the same general sense of security in such 
use. Neither he nor Mrs. Sunderland, nor their son and 
two daughters, tasted any kind of liquor during their 
journeys of many thousands of miles, and through many 
changes of climate, including his three months in India ; 
and he testifies that not one of the party suffered a day of 
serious illness. But their traveling companions, who 
made free or qualified use of liquors, were constantly 
complaining, and, in a number of cases, seriously ill. 
His conclusion is that ‘‘ there is no land to which the 
ordinary traveler ever goes in which it is not easy to get 
water that is safer than the liquor.’’— Christian Register. 


Money For THINGS WE Like.—At Saratoga, the other 
day, Mr. Puddefoot pointed out that we almost always 
manage to find money for the things we like. During 
the past year, in spite of the hard times, the people of the 
United States spent more than $20 000 000 for chewing 
gum, $10,000,000 for peanuts. $800,000,000 for tobacco, 
and more than $1,400 000,000 for liquor. How small, 
compared with the sums spent,on luxuries, seems the 
$500,000 contributed for Armenian relief, the amount 
given to home missions, the money sent to aid the Greeks, 
or to feed the starving Hindoos—indeed, the gifts made 
to all philanthropic objects combined |! Cannot we re- 
trench on the material luxuries, and indulge more largely 
in the higher spiritual luxury of helping the equal rights 
movement and all other good causes ?— Woman's Journal. 
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SHALL PRISONERS BE IDLE? 
Field, Farm, and Fireside. 
Every consideration of humanity as well as economy 
says no! New York is beginning to realize the folly of 
its action in stopping the work of its convicts. In the 
few weeks in which compulsory idleness has been in force 
two convicts have committed suicide, crased and des- 
perate from the lack of something to occupy the mind. 

Superintendent Lathrop, in charge of the New York 
prisons, makes a strong point of the inhumanity of en- 
forced idleness. In a report to the legislature he says: 

They are sentenced to hard labor; the law declares 
that they shall work. Their well-being as men imprisoned 
positively requires that they shall be employed at labor. 
To deny them this right to work is wrong, for it inflicts 
on such men usual and excessive punishment ; it is a cruel 
and inhuman act, for it imperils the health and the sanity 
of many of them to keep them in protracted idleness. 
The State has its choice; it can work these men if it 
chooses to do so. If they shall become idle and shall re- 
main idle, the blame will justly rest on the State, which 
places them in such a condition. No man who shall do 
an act to make idleness in the State prisons common and 
protracted can find any excuse to mitigate the merciless 
inhumanity of such treatment. 

This is a valid motive and one that civilized men, not 
to say Christian, have no right to ignore. But there are 
other excellent reasons which may appeal perhaps more, 
strongly to the average voter. First, there is the cost of 
keeping the prisoner, the bad economy of getting no re- 
turn in the way of labor. Of course we do not forget 
the question of competition with honest and free labor. 
But New York, like other states, is considering the 
practicability of employing the convicts upon the roads. 
There is really no good unanswerable argument to be 
brought forward against this. It will, in the end, reduce 
the taxes and benefit the pockets of the people more 
than anything else in which the prisoners could be em- 
ployed. 

Second, no good citizen can forget these prisoners 
will for the most part be turned loose again. Shall they 
come out worse than when they entered? If they are 
kept in idleness they are quite certain todo so. If not 
decidedly more vicious they will be likely to come out 
broken down in health and soon to become a public 
charge. Work is the true prophylactic, physically and 
mentally—the best means to prevent disease and vice and 
to promote vigor and soundness of body and mind. 
And work on the roads gives out-of-door air and muscular 
exercise, particularly conducive to health. One of the 
purposes of the penal system is reform. To take a 
criminal and so treat him as to turn out upon the com- 
munity a man sound in body and mind and morally im- 
proved and so fitted to be a useful citizen, should be ever 
kept in view as the chief intention of the prison régime. 


THE FIDGETS. 


Tue habit of fidgeting and worrying over little an- 
noyances is wasteful of much nerve force. As we sat ina 
street-car the other day, delayed for two or three minutes 
at a crossing, we noted two nervous young women who 
continued through the slight detention to ejaculate: ‘I 
wonder what ¢s the matter! Why don’t we go on? I am 
so tired of waiting. I wish the car would start! Oh, 
dear, how tedious this is !’’ and other like expressions of 
impatience ; while their frowning foreheads and fidgety 
hands, as well as their querulous tones, revealed the waste 
of nerve-tissue and emotional force that was going on in 
their frames. Meanwhile other passengers, whose work 
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was probably just as urgent as that which awaited these 
fretful girls, sat still possessing their souls in patience, 
considering, possibly, that no amount of complaining or 
wriggling would remove the obstruction or hasten the 
starting signal. In due time, the car started ; and the 
nervous strain was relieved for the hour, to be resumed 
on slight provocations, probably, on various occasions dur- 
ing the day. The fact that this habit gives annoyance to 
all who are brought in contact with it is the smallest 
feature in the harm which it works. Apart from the fret- 
ful temper and the ill-regulated moral character which it 
discovers, it exerts physical and mental effects which are 
deplorable. The life of the nerves is eaten out by this 
habit. Brain-power and heart-power, which ought to be 
used to good purpose, are devoured, gradually gnawed 
away, by the fretting corrosions of these spells of fidget- 
ing. The victim of this habit ought, for the sake 
of himself as well as for the sake of others, 
to resist, and overcome it. Especially where the im- 
patient habit of speech betokens a nervous breakdown, 
in its incipient stages, it should be remembered that no 
surer way can be found to hasten the prostration and make 
it chronic than through an intemperate and fretful tongue. 
Time, strength, patience, nerve force, and moral character 
are all wasted by the fidgets.— Central Christian Advocate. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE new Tariff bill passed the United States Senate on the 7th in- 
stant by a vote of 38 to 28. The affirmative vote was cast by thirty- 
five Republicans, two Silver Republicans, Jones, of Nevada, and 
Mantle, of Montana, and one Democrat, McEnery,of Louisiana. The 
negative vote was cast by twenty-five Democrats, two Populists, Harris 
of Kansas, and Turner of Washington, and one Silver Republican, 
Cannon, of Utah. Eight Republicans were paired for the bill, and 
eight Democrats against it. Five Populists and two Silver Republi- 
cans (Teller of Colorado, and Pettigrew of South Dakota) were pres- 
ent but did not vote. The bill was immediately sent to a joint com- 
mittee of conference, appointed by the Senate and the House. 

IsHAM G. HARRIS, a member of the United States Senate from 
Tennessee, died in Washington on the 8th instant, in his 79th year. 
He was Governor of Tennessee at the outbreak of the rebellion, and 
had been a Senator since 1877. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made from Washington that President McKinley 
will spend his vacation at the Hotel Champlain, on Lake Champlain, 
near Plattsburg, N. Y. The President and Mrs. McKinley, Vice- Presi- 
dent and Mrs, Hobart, Secretary and Mrs. Porter, Secretary and Mrs. 
Alger, and perhaps one or two other members of the Cabinet will stay 
there most or all of next month. The President’s decision to make 
this use of his vacation prevents his taking a Western trip which had 
been proposed. 

Tue Christian Endeavor Convention, at San Francisco, closed on 
the 12th instant, the sessions having begun on the 7th. Many of those 
who went arrived only in time for the closing sessions. The enroll- 
ment of those attending was said to be over 22,000, on the 11th inst., 
and there were still 19 trains to arrive. It was estimated that there 
were between 35,000 and 40,000 strangers in the city. The Pennsy]l- 
vania delegation numbered about 1,500. The meeting next year will 
be held at Nashville, Tennessee. 

THE opposition made by Japan to the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands by the United States causes discussion. Two warships of the 
United States are now at Honolulu, and another is to go. Admiral 
Beardslee, the commander, has received orders from Washington to 
land sailors and marines, and hoist the American flag, if the Japanese 
make any demonstration against the Hawaiian government. Japan 
has one warship at Honolulu and may send another. 
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At Peekskill, N. Y., in the encampment of the New York State 
militia, a large tent occupied by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was struck by lightning, during a severe thunder storm on the 12th 
inst., and one man was killed and twelve others injured. 

THE three Commissioners sent to Europe by this country to nego- 
tiate in the interest of Bimetallism, are now in London, after an ex- 
tended trip to Paris. | On the 12th instant they had an interview with 
Lord Salisbury, the English Premier, and other Government officials. 
It was considered a ‘‘ preliminary conference.’? The Commissioners 
explained their powers, and said that France was ready to codperate 
with the United States, Great Britain, and Germany in reaching an 
agreement for international bimetallism. The British representatives 
made no statement indicating their intentions in the matter. It is said 
that England is willing to reopen the mints in India to silver coinage if 
the United States and France resume coinage of silver,—this being 
England’s ‘‘ contribution ” to bimetallism. 

GOVERNOR HAsTINGs, of Pennsylvania, has been hearing persons 
in opposition to his giving approval to some of the bills passed at the re- 
cent session of the Legislature. One of these is a bill to tax whole- 
sale merchants on the amount of their sales, and is earnestly opposed 
by the mercantile interests of the large cities. The Governor said, at 
a hearing on the 12th inst., that if this were disapproved, the State aid 
to charitable institutions could not be paid, for want of funds. There 
is much controversy over the real condition of the State’s finances. A 


very large ‘‘ balance” of money is always carried by the State, depos- 
ited in banks. 


THE strike ofthe miners in the bituminous coal-fields, which began 
some time ago, continues, and has grown more serious. Nearly all the 


miners in western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio are idle, and earnest 
efforts are making by the strike organizers to get those of West Virginia 
out. It seems to be thought that the operators, the employers, may 
have to yield. Coal has risen in price at Pittsburg, and is procured 


with more or less difficulty. 


THE situation in Greece remains unchanged. The Sultan has en- 
tirely refused to yield to the ‘‘ diplomatic pressure ’’ of the Powers, and 
the Turkish army in Greece threatens a forward movement on Athens. 
The situation is regarded as very serious, and it is generally agreed 
that unless the Powers ‘‘ take the Sultan by the throat,’’ he will not 
yield. None of them, so far, seem inclined to do this. 


A Lonpon despatch says that the Parliamentary Commission which 
has been investigating South African affairs, especially the ‘* Jameson 
raid’’ against the Boer Republic, has concluded its labors, and made a 
report. It censures Cecil Rhodes, the South African capitalist, and 
exonerates Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary in the present 
English Government. A more severe minority report has been drawn 
up by Henri Labouchére, one of the members of the commission. 

In the United States Senate, on the 13th, Senator Butler introduced 
a bill providing for the establishment of a postal savings bank, under 
the supervision of the Postmaster-General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It would create every post-office a savings bank, permit- 
ting the opening of accounts on not less than 50 cents, and permitting 
no deposits of less than 10 cents. In the House of Representatives, 
Representative Brosius introduced a resolution for a constitutional 
amendment limiting the membership of the House to 356 members. 
There will be no action on such legislation at this session, but they 
may come up when Congress reassembles in Twelfth month. 

AT Albany, N. Y., on the 12th, Justice Chester ‘‘ vacated” an 
order which he had made last month, upon the application of the 
Attorney-General of the State, compelling the presidents of the anthra- 
cite coal railroad companies to appear before a referee as witnesses in a 
procedure under the new Anti-trust laws. The Judge now concludes 
that the laws are unconstitutional. 
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AT Philadelphia, on the 13th inst., Elisha P. Wilbur resigned his 
position as President of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, and 
Alfred Walter was chosen in his place. Changes also occurred in the 
Board of Directors. It is understood that the road, in consequence 
of its embarrassments, has passed into control of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
the New York bankers, and that they now virtually control all the chief 


anthracite coal carrying roads. It is expected that they will soon 
** reorganize ’’ the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 


THE increase of the activity of women in fields of labor which had 
been occupied by men has been the subject of remark, and some per- 
sons profess to think that the woman will presently become the “ bread- 
winner.’’ A suggestion of these ideas appears in a letter of L. M. 
Stansbury (evidently a woman), who, in writing to the Woman's 
Journal, Boston, concludes with this paragraph: ‘‘I wish you would 
drop President McKinley a line, asking him to advise the unemployed 
men totaketohousework! It would be a great relief to housekeepers, 


and I think would give them time enough to study politics and become 
ardent suffragists.”’ 


—At a recent sale of the library of Lord Ashburnham, in London, 
a copy of the Mazarin, or Gutenberg, bible was sold. This is in two 
volumes, printed in 1450-55, and the first printed edition of the Bible, 
and the first book in the world printed from movable metal types. 
This copy was finely decorated. _It is on vellum, and is in contempo- 
rary pigskin binding, with decorated metal clasps. In 1825, it sold 
for $2,520. Lord Ashburnham paid $17,000 for it. At this sale, 
Sixth month 28, it sold for $19,840. 


—Speaking of Harvard, the Boston 7ramscri~t says: ‘* The few 
colored students at the University are always well treated, and they sit 
at table in Memorial Hall on equal terms with the whites. As every- 
body knows, the Harvard foot ball team has had a colored member— 
which means a good deal. In the public restaurants of Boston col- 
ored people are seldom seen, though we have a large colored 
population.” 

—The United States State Department has received a consui.t 
report estimating the annual consumption of beer in Germany the past 
year at 305 gallons per head of the population. During 1896 the 
quantity produced in the empire was nearly two thousand million 
gallons, having doubied in the past twenty years, while the export has 
decreased since 1888, although the imports continue to increase. 


—In 1894, the year before the war broke out in Cuba, our trade 
with that island amounted to $95,803,582. It has so decreased that 
for the year ending June 30 it will probably not reach more than $17,- 
000,000. During the last year of peace the United States sent iron 
and steel to Cuba amounting to $7,000,000, Last year this trade alone 
had shrunk to $700,000. 


—Great Britain’s torpedo-boat program, according to the latest 
report received by the United States Navy department, contemplates an 
expenditure of $21,000,000, and provides for the building of ninety 
vessels of this class alone. All are under construction at thirteen dif- 
ferent ship yards, and the majority of them will be delivered to the 
government this year. 

—The West Grove /ndependent, 8th inst., says: ‘‘ The first wheat 
to be harvested and threshed in this vicinity this season was that on the 
farm of Zebedee Haines, thirteen acres yielding 530 bushels of grain 
and over thirty tons of straw. The wheat has already been marketed, 
Solomon Pusey being the purchaser at sixty-four cents per bushel.” 


—Of the hundred replies received by the Commissioner of Labor 
of Nebraska from representative farmers to the question, ‘‘ Does farm- 
ing pay?’’ seventy-one gave as their opinion that farming does not 
pay, twenty-one say it does, four that it pays as well as anything else, 
and four gave up the conundrum. 


—An English paper says that Florence Nightingale “ received her 
Christian name from the town in which she was born—Florence, Italy. 
Her name is not Nightingale, but Shore, her father being a Nottingham 
banker who inherited the estates of Peter Nightingale on condition 
that he assume the name.” 


—A London dispatch reports that the widow of Charles Dickens, 
the younger, has been granted a small civil list pension, by the English 
government, she being in very straitened circumstances. A noteworthy 
coincidence is that the same list includes Anthony Trollope’s widow. 

—An International Woman’s Congress, called by the Woman’s 
Rights League of Belgium, will be held in Brussels next month from 


the 4th to the 7th. The questions considered will relate chiefly to 
the civil and economic rights of women. 


—As a precaution against accidental poisoning, the German Gov- 
ernment has passed a law requiring all drugs intended for internal use 
to be put in round bottles, and those which are only used externally to 
be placed in hexagonal bottles. 
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—Out of 106 articles quoted in a recent Bradstreet report, 21 were 
higher on June 1 than on May I, 5 were lower, and 34 were un- 
changed. 

—Dr. Stephen Adams of Maplewood, Me., has been a practicing 
physician for sixty-eight years. 

—The Grand Jury at Nashville, Tennessee, has returned indict- 
ments against nine of the leading ice manufacturers and dealers in that 
city, charging them with having formed a trust or combination to con- 
trol the supply and advance the price of ice. 


—Forty persons were killed and eighty-four others seriously injured 
in a railway collision at Gzentofte, Denmark, on the 12th instant. 

—In Columbus, Ohio, on the 11th inst., 3.75 inches of rain fell in 
four hours. 


—Galen Clark, who has just resigned the post of guardian of the 
Yosemite Valley, Cal., went there about forty years ago, expecting to 
die from consumption in a year ortwo. He is now eighty-three years 
old and is vigorous and alert. 


—Sir Wilfred Laurier, the Premier of Canada, will leave London 
for Paris on July 17, and later will visit Switzerland. Then be will 
return to England, spend a few days in London, and sail on August 19 
for home. 

—T. H. O. Stokes, of Charlestown, Md., sprayed his pear orchard 
with Paris green, and shortly afterwards 150 fine turkeys, which were 
turned into the orchard, were killed from eating the clover which was 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THAT the public have come to recognize the fact that the best and most 
convenient method of pleasure travel is that presented by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company’s personally conducted tours, is evidenced by 
the increasing popularity of these tours. Under this system the lowest 
rates are obtained, for both transportation and hotel accommodation. 
An experienced tourist agent and chaperon accompany each tour to look 
after the comfort of the passenger. 

The following tours have been arranged for the season of 1897 ; 

To the north (includiag Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and 
George, Saratoga, and a daylight ride down through the Highlands of 
the Hudson), Seventh month 27, and Eighth month 17. Kate, $100 
for the round trip from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington, covering all expenses of a two weeks’ trip. 

To Yellowstone Park on a special train of Pullman sleeping, com- 
partment, and observation cars and dining car, allowing eight days in 
** Wonderland,’’ Ninth month 2. Rate, $235 from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington ; $230 from Pittsburg. 

To Niagara Falls, excursion tickets good to return within ten days 
will be sold on Seventh month 22, Eighth month 5 and 19, Ninth 
month 4 and 16, at a rate of $10 from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. These tickets include transportation only and will permit 
of stop over within limit at Buffaio, Rochester, and Watkins on the re- 


covered with poison. 


—A statue of Benjamin Franklin is to be erected in Philadelphia, 
It is the gift of Justus C. 


on the Chestnut street side of the post-office. 


turn trip. 


and Tenth month 12. 


Strawbridge, and is the work of a distinguished sculptor, John J. Boyle. delphia. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-RAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCE 


Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 


that 


Cincinnati. 
? ECKSTEIN ) 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 


New York. 


UNION } 
SOUTHERN 


‘which are 


Chicage. 
SHIPMAN F 


| 


| 
| 
ULSTER | 
| 
| 


said to be 
MISSOURI 


RED SEAL ‘for «less 

SOUTHERN | 

JOHN T. LEWIS @ BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


St. Louis. 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 


Buffalo. 


FREE 


valuable 


+) 
Louisville intending to paint. 


National Lead Co, 1 Broadway, New York. 


NOTICES, 
*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 


of Westbury Quarterly Meeting will hold a Con- 
ference at Westbury, at three o’clock, after 


Quarterly Meeting, on the 24th of Seventh 


month. The subject to be discussed will be 
‘* Cruelty to Animals,’’ including Vivtsection. 
All are cordially invited to attend. 
MARY W. ALBERTSON, Assis’t Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Reading Meeting, Seventh mo. 25, at 10. 30 a.m. 
Cuas. E, THomas, Clerk of the Com. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings dur- 
ing Seventh month as follows : 

18. Nottingham. 
25. Pipe Creek. 
Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


“standard,” in all 
mands a fair price. 


the brands of Pure White Lead 


are the best. 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


LEASE bear in mind the fact 


the the 


com- 
See list of 


“best,” or 


lines 


the standard. They 
Avoid those brands 
‘just as good,” offercd 


money,’ and of “so 


called White Lead.” 


Py using National Lead Co,.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any 


desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
of different designs painted in 


*.* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 
receipt of the following contributions to the 
Children’s Country Week Association : 

Class Union, 


Cushing H. Cobb (7 years old), 


2.00 

$ 5.00 

63.00 

> 2° . $68.00 

JouHN CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 12, 1897. 


Previously acknowledged, . 
Amount, 


[Letter received with one of the contributions :] 
MARKHAM, Del. Co., Pa., July 8, 1897. 
Children's Country Week Association ; 

I am a little boy 7 years old and I am so 
sorry for the poor children who have to be in 
town this warm weather, so I have saved up $2 
which I send you to-day in this letter, hoping 

| it will help some little boy or girl to get some of 
| the nice country air. 


Yours truly, CusHinc H. Coss. 


Two ten-day tours to Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, Natural Bridge, 
Virginia, Hot Springs, Richmond, and Washington, Ninth month 28, 


Rate, $65 from New York, $63 from Phila- 


| *y* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol 
lowing meetings : 
SEVENTH MONTH : 
18. Jericho, North Easton. 
25. Westbury. 
EIGHTH MONTH : 
1. Kakiat, Brooklyn. 
8. Cornwall. 
Smiths’ Clove. 
| Bethpage. 

Members of the Committee or others who ex- 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosErpH T. MCDowELL, Clerk. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Newtown, on First-day, Seventh month 
18, 1897, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*,* The meeting of Friends at Cape May 
Point, N. J., at the cottage of Thomas T. Hil- 
liard, will begin on First-day, Seventh month 4; 
hour, 10.30 a. m 


*,* The time for holding the First-day morn- 
ing meetings at 35th street and Lancaster 
avenue, West Philadelphia, has been changed 
from II a. m. to 10,30 a. m. 


YOUNG F-IENDS’ ASSOCIA 10¥ ROOM, 
140 N 15th St., Philad’a, 


will be closed for the summer, beginni g Seventh- 
day S xth moutb 19th, 1897 and will be re-opened 
abvut the middie of Ninth month. 

All communivations to the Association can be 


sent by mail to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
1424 Bouvier Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
| asa medium for advertisements will, we think, 
| be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
| ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
| worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
| about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
| ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
| its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
| tisement. g@y"When our readers answer an 
| advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.~¥gq 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
perfect, besides being made 


of tough glass. 





But you want the one that 





is made for your lamp. Let 





us send you the Index; free. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 










GREAT REDUCTION IN 


Mal GLASSES 


MARINE, and 
YACHTIN 
We bave Renee the entire field glass stock of a 
large New York importer Every glass is Paris- 
made and the optical qualities guaranteed. They 
must go at once, we have priced them accordingly. 
This lot ineludes the following well-known brands: 
The American a Regular price, $9.00 
. B. & E.’s _— price, $ 6.00 
The Pilot. Regulay price; $11.00 
B & E.’s are price, $ 7.50 
The Lizard Light err. price, $11.00 
& E. ——— price, $ 7.50 
The Horizon aces: ee. ae price, $20.00 
B. & E.’s special price, $12.00 
Ard a hundred mame all in perfect order. No 
more tuch prices after these. 


Williams, Brown & Earle, Opticians, 
918 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A 


















We have purchased the entire stock of 
Furniture of 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
1027 Market Street, 


it a great sacrifice. 
salesrooms, 






It has been removed to our 
and is now onsale at such ridicu- 








the S. & C. record of performed promises and 
correct trade principles behind them. 

[his stock comprises the finest and most ex- 
clusive goods, a large part of which was bought 
for this season’s sales. Upon each article will 
be found the original tag with Hillborn’s price 
and our price. 

The stock consists of Parlor, Bedroom, Din- 
ing-room Suits, Sideboards, China Closets, 
Chairs of every description, Couches, Book 
Cases, Brass Bedsteads, Wardrobes, Chiffonieres, 
Cheval Glasses, Ladies’ Writing Desks—in fact, 
everything that is contained in a complete and 
first-class stock. 


This is an Unequalled Opportunity 


to secure the best of Furniture at prices much 
below those at which they could be bought in 
wholesale lots or from manufacturers. If there’s 
furniture need, present or prospective, do not 
fail to attend this sale. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Richards & Shourds, 
Jobbing Attended To. 






















CARPENTERS, 
BUILpERs, and 
CONTRACIORS 






THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHaRLEs W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 









An Important Pur chase | 


lously low prices as to seem incredible, were not | 
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1125 Sheaff at. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. | 











KEATING KEATING 


(SEE THAT CURVE? 

Chaff of wheels are made to sell —not to ride, with economy 
KEATING is the wheat of wheels. 
The Double Roller Chain and Improved Divided Crank Shaft alone, place the KEATING 
** 365 days ahead of them all.’’ 


, as a partner. The 
Contains the good—the substance of all improvements. 


Our beautiful Catalogue tells of friction reduced. Send for one. 


KEATING WHEEL COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and 821 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Views of Friends. 
Tracts and Leaflets, 
Suitable for Circulation. 


Quakerism: Its Beliefs and Messages. 
By William Edward Turner, editor of the 
British Friend. Small pamphlet, 40 pages. 
Single copies, 10 cents. (By mail, 12 
cents. 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 

Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 
(Chicago World’s Conference Paper, 1893. ) 
By Howard M. Jenkins. Tract, fits ordi- 
nary envelope. 24 pages. Single copies, 
3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, 
$1.00. (By mail at these prices.) 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
* ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful | 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
NUTS FOR PROFIT, 4, ¥ook,comsining | —— 


and 158 PaGeEs, telling how to GROW, GRAFT, CUL- 
TIVATE, HARVEST, and MARKET nuts, with RECIPES 
for preparing them for the table. ‘Price ws mee 
$1.00. JOHN R. PARRY, ~—s 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PAPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 


Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


VISITING CaRDSs, AT HoME CARDS, etc. 


Send for samples and prices. 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pe | FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 





WHY JIS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. i 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
81 Nogts | NoRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Cam sell J2 shoes—at an: \ 
re BUT ana anybody's 


Anybody 
For Spring Satisfaction 


Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER,45 N. 13th Street. 


, 





Special Notice. 


I beg leave to inform the former patrons of my 
father, William Heacock, deceased, and my friends, 
that Iam continuing the business which he estab- 
lished as 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
All calls of a professional nature will receive 
prompt attention. ELLWOOD HEACOCK, 


TELEPHONES: 1313 Vine Street. 
Office, 5807. Residence, 6837. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth ‘Street, Phila 


John C, Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


(P. & R. R. B.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


a Connection. 














AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNouT St., PHILA. 


ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT®SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, 





The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- | 


curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 





Eastern Nebraska Investments 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 


without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosErz WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 
President. 


TWO TOURS 


TO THE NORTH 


Under the Personally Conducted Tourist System 
of the 


PENNSYLYANIA RAILROAD 


Visiting Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands. Quebec, 
Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, and Saratoga 
Leave Philadelphia by special train of Pullman 
Parior Cars. 


July 27 and August 17, 1897. 
RELIGHTFUL SUMMER OUTINGS. 


Round Trip Rate from Philadelphia, in- $100 
cluding all necessary expenses, ' 


TOUR TO 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Will leave Philadelphia SEPTEMBER 2, 1897. 


Special train of Pullman Smoking, Dining, Sleep 
ing, and Observation Cars. 


EIGHT DAYS IN WONDERLAND! 


RATE, $235 


from Eageteie. including all necessary ex- 
tenses For itiveraries and full information apply 
to Ticket Agents. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0, 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. A 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, et 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edwaré Stabler, Je. Daniel Miller and Jon: athan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
{Wm.H Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John | 


Executive Committee : | Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


Ail Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and aateary 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Oificer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. — TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSO 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. Itis PuRELY MuTuaL; has AssETS OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and a SuR 
PLUs of over THREE MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND I]NCONTESTABLI 

President, Vice-President, Secretary, 


EDW. M. NEEDLES. HARRY F. WEST. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1, 000, 000 


THE GI RAR D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T F RU ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Safe » Deposit Boxes for Rent, 





Executes Trusts, 


Allows Interests on Deposits, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 


Cares for Real Estate. 


HENRY TATNALL. Vice-President. 
ANDREWS HARRIS, J2., Assist. Treas. 


NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 

EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't, 

WILLIAM E. AUMUNT, Manager of Trust Department. 

MANAGERS: 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. a 
HENRY TATNA 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. I aTaIee, 
JOHN C. SIMS 

PEMBERTON ‘| S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


Writing aden. 
Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


YEO & LUKENS, © * “= 


23 N. 13th St. 
STATIONERS, 613 Walnut St. 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Ps. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 
USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 





Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to Atlantic City. 


Stn ot ewe te =! EUGENE E. NICE, 
HANSCOMS fio Sava PAINTS, 


BEST in THE WORLD, 
272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


BIGSTORKE. 10" & MARKET. 





